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pusan ofreafoning in verfe may be numbered among the’ 
rareft of literary attainments. To be at once logical and 
poetical, to clothe fevere reafon in all the grace of fancy, to 

combine precifion of argument with the ornaments of poetry” 
without any injury to either, can only be the lot of thofe few. 
favoured minds, in which the various powers and excellencies 

of our nature are blended in the happieft and moft exaét propor- 

tions. To adorn without obfcuring reafon, ‘to infinuate in- 

ftruction with graceful negligence, and to preferve the moft 

luminous order and the moft rigorous method “in the midft of 

apparent careleffnefs, are among the laft efforts of a refined 

and polifhed tafte. We aré not therefore to. wonder that the 

number of excellent didactic poems has, in all ages, been fo 

fmall: for the didactic poet is in perpetual danger of either. 
facrificing reafon to poetry, or poetry to reafon. ‘The fimpli- - 
city of reafon will betray him into drynefs, and the charms of 

fancy will feduce him from inftruction. The fublime genius of 
Lucretius has not exempted him from the juft imputation of 

being often harfh and crabbed. The exquifite elegance of 

Virgil has been charged with an‘elevation too uniform for his | 
fubject. The various and fertile powers of Dryden are en- | 
feebled in their exertion by negligence and inequality. The’ 
compreffion of Pope has often produced ob{curity, and his vi- | 
gour has been faid fometimes to degenerate into epigrammatic 
poignancy. 

With all thefe difficulties to encounter in the nature of di- ° 
dactic poetry, and with all thefe inftances before us of at leaft 
partial failure in the greateft of didactic poets, it will be the 
inclination of a juft and candid critic to treat the faults of fuch 4 


poem as that before us with indulgence, if, on the whole, it bea 
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work of real and confiderable merit. He is required to point 
out its defects (if he can) exactly, but he will not be difpofed 
to animadvert on them with feverity. With thefe difpofitions, 
we fat down to the perufa] of Mr. Knight’s work ; and we do 
nat hefitate to affirm that, though it is not without ftriking 
inequalities, yet, if due allowances be made for the difficulty of 
the fubjeét, no competent judge will affign it a mean rank 
among didaGlic poems. In delivering this opinion, we fhail 
not be fufpe&ted of partiality, when we-inform our readers that 
reviewers are among the objects of his fatire: yet we do think 
that the good fenfe and liberality of Mr. Knight might have 
fpared the farcafm againft a mode of literary induftry, which 
contributes fo much to diffufe fome information ameng that 
great majority of mankind who cannot be ledtned$ which, 
even as, a profeflion, cannot be difhonourable, fince it was the 
profeffion of Bayle; and which is occafiénally adopted ‘from 
| Various motives of inclination, amufement, or :accident, : by 
many men whofe talents ‘and literature are not: always cor 
temptible, and who are neither profefled reviewers nor profefled 
authors. ' ! 


_Mr. Knight has explained the, objeét-and: plan of -his work 
in a very fenfible and well-written preface, from which we 
fhall extraé& two paflages, ! | 
‘ Thofe who are accuftomed to admire the uniform glitter of the 
. prefent fathionable. ftile, both in verfe and profe will certainly think 
: my colouring flat and infpid * ; but do not let them. imagine that any 
| defedts of this kind proceed from negligence and inattention. Oo. the 
i contrary, the parts which are leaft adorned are in general the moft la- 
boared ; it having been my endeavour to adapt as much as poflible : 
the charaéter of my ftylé to the charaéter of my fubje&; and not 
like that great orator Mr. Prigg to difplay as much éloquence upor a 
ribband as a Raphael. Great things, if happily conteived, will of 
 themfelves find great expreffions ; but propriety, petfpicuity, ele- 
gance, and fimplicity in little or common things are only to be ob- 
tained by labour and fudy,, which maft not only be employed bat 
concealed.’ P. xiil. | 


So much for the literary tafte of Mr. Knight :—the follow- 
ing paflage will enable the reader to judge of his political. prin- 
ciples; which, for our part, we thoroughly and heartily ap- 
prove : 

‘€ At a period fo awfully eventful as the prefent, it is impoffible to 
treat a fabject of this kind fo generally as entirely to exclude tempo- 
rary allufions and illuftrations; and in thefe.1 fhall probably fuffer 
the fate which moderate and impartial men always have faffered im 
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times of violence and prejudice, that of being condemned by all par- 
ties.” P. xx. 
~ The firt book of this poem defcribes the rude beginnings of 
human fociety, and paints the manners and characters of hunt- 
ing tribes. The affeCtions which unite the. fexes are well re~ 
prefented in the following vigorous and poetical lines : 

' € From the fame fource th’ attractive power began 

.Which changed the wandering brute to focial man. 
Firft native luft the rugged favage led 
To the rank pleafures of his lawlefs bed ; 
Promifcuous glowed the fierce inftin€tive flame, 
Unchecked by reafon and unawed by thame ; 
-? Till often cloyed with what he.oft defired, 
His paffions fickened'and his nerves grew tired; 
Then lulled in intervals of foft repofe, 
_ Fhe focial thought of fympathy arofe, 
The converfe of the foul the fenfe beguiled, 
And dalliance turned to gentle friendfhip fimiled 5 
Still growing habit the fond couple binds, 
Connetts their interefts and unites their minds; 
Their rifing feoring clofer draw the chain, 
Strengthen each link and did its force remain * ; 
Congenial hopes and mutual withes rife, 
And weave connubial with parental ties.’ P. 8. 

The delineation of the progrefs of thefe fentiments is juft and 
philofophical ; and the lines, efpecially thofe towards the com- 
mencement, are nervous and harmonious, 

The fubje&t of the fecond book is pafturage. From the 
leifure and contemplation of the paftoral ftate, the author fup- 
pofes the fentiment of religion to have arifen. The important 
effets which it produces, and the various forms which it af. 
fumes, are the fubjeét of a beautiful and philofophical epifode, 
which our limits will not permit us to éxtraét.. We cannot, 
however, refrain from obferving that, if there be any writers 
who, having themfelves the misfortune of doubting the truth 
of fome particular religious doctrines, are yet thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance and neceflity of religion to the well- 
being of fociety ; they ought furely to abftain from infinuating 
doubts, the publication of which can only tend to fhake that 
fyftem which they themfelves confefs to be one of the ftrongeft 
bulwarks of morality, and public happinefs. 

In the third book, tbe author proceeds to contemplate Man 
in his agricultural ftate. In this more advanced and improved 
condition of focial life, he fuppofes the refinements of love to — 
have given birth to poetry ; a name of which he thinks the 
war-fongs of favages are undeferving. Hence he is naturally 





© This idea is feebly expreffed. 
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led to.an interefting account of the progrefs of his own art; in 
which, however, we have not only to complain of his attack 
on Reviewers, but of his attempt to degrade the genius of Peter 
Pindar.so the level of fome inferior bards of the day, whom he 
alfo particularizes, ° 


The fourth book treats the important but perhaps unpoetical 


fubjeGis of arts, manufactures, and commerce. It concludes 
with a parallel between the beneticial effects of a fimple reli- 
gion and an unfettered faith, and the evils which arife from 
dog matical eftablifhments. It is the opinion of the author that 


‘ Each mode of faith if rightly ufed fupplies, 
Senfe to the weak and virtue to the wife.’ 


If our boundaries would allow us to confult our own tafte and 


the pleafure of our readers, we fhould-have extracted the con- 
cluding lines of this book, againft religious tefts. The fenfe and 
poetry of thefe lines appear to us equally excellent. 


The effe&s of elimate and foil on Man occupy the fifth book ; 


which is diftinguifhed by a very fingular, and (as moft men 
will think} a very whimfical hypothefis about the original ftate 
of the human fpecies. Mr: Knight fuppofes our primeval an- 
ceftors to have been negroes ; and he afcribes the various de- 
grees of fairnefs, which diftinguifh the complexion of different 
races and nations of men, to the action of climate: . 


~ © Tf firft beneath the burning tropics bred, 
‘Man felt meridian funbeams fcorch his head ; 


The Athiop’s fable hue and bloated face 
Difplay the image of his parent race. 


2! Aid thus in birds and quadrupeds we find, 


The fable hue ftill mark the parent kind ; 


’ And every change or accident ftill tend 


The thades to foften or the tints to blend. — 
« Wien cicatrized by wounds or fcarred by blows,. 


In fainter tints the healing furface grows ; wor! : 
And from difeafe or forrow’s cankerous: blight, 


Untimely age beftrews the head with white. 
While nature knows no fecret to renew 
Youth’s * fable glow and hyacinthine hue. 
« The fame effeéts from climate’s cold proceed, 
Pale filvery furs inveft each polar breed ; 
Alike the timid: hare and wary fox 
In white are clothed on Norway’s frozen rocks.’ P. 108. 


‘The fixth book confifts chiefly of a furvey of government 


and manners in Europe, from the fubverfion of the Roman 
empire to the breaking out of the French revolution. The 
feveral ftages of feudal government, and the various fhades of 
chivalrous manners, are delineated. with a mafterly pencil. From: 
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the progrefs of fociety through the periods of feudality and 
chivalry, have at length arifen thofe mild and civilized manners 
which fo happily diftinguifh modern Europe : 

« Such was the blifsful ftate that Europe knew, 

Ere Gaul’s dire Hydra in its centre grew.’ P. 133. 

This fubje& naturally leads the author to an animated pic- 
ture of fome of the miferies and horrors which have defolated 
France, and to various reflections on the future.fate of Europe; 
more efpecially of Great Britain. Zealous as he is againft the 
excefles of a lawlefs and barbareus liberty, he has not, like too 
many others, been hurried by that zeal into a defertion of the 
true principles of freedom. His judgment does not fuffer him 
to be alarmed into Toryifm. He believes, with many other wife 
and good men, that the only mode, which human wifdom can 
devife for preferving the Britifh conftitution, is a reform of its 
abufes; not fuch indeed as will accord with the fantaftic. 
{chemes of vifionaries, but fuch as will afford fubftantial redrefs 
for every real and momentous grievance. He appears, how- 
ever, to diftruft the efficacy even of thefe means of preferva- 
tion, and to view the future with fentiments of defpondency 
and melancholy. Thefe gloomy profpeéts appear to have dic- 
tated the following lines, with which we fhall conclude our 
extracts from this poem ; 

‘« Hail happy ftates that frefh in vigour rife 

From Europe’s wrecks beneath Atlantic kkies ; 
Long may ye feel the bleflings ye beftow, 

Nor e’er your parent’s fickly fymptoms know ; 
But when that parent, crufhed beneath the weight 
Of debts and taxes *, yields herfelf to fate, 

May you her haplefs fugitives receive, 

Comfort their forrows and their wants relieve. 
For come it will—the inevitable day, 

When Britain muft corruption’s forfeit pay, t 
Beneath a defpot’s or a rabble’s fway. 

O while fhe yet eludes that dreadful doom, 

May this frail body fink into the tomb ; 

Here on thy fhady banks, pellucid Team, 

May Heaven beftow its lait poetic dream ; 

Nor let me live in climes remote to know, 

For what fell fpoiler thy loved waters flow ; 
Here may thefe oaks in life’s laft glimmer fhed 
Their fober fhadows o’er my drooping head ; 
And thofe fair Dryads whom I fang to fave, 
Reward theia poet with a peaceful grave.” P. 1s2—a53. 





* Why did this learned and ingenious writer forget the precept of 
Horace? ‘* Que defperat trafata nitefcere poffe relinquit.”? 
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From thefe paffages our readers wil] be able to form fome 
jadgment of the merits of this poem. Its excellence is fo cony 
fiderable, that it deferves a more particular examination of its. 
defeéts than our leifure will admit. We muft content ourfelves 
with fome general obfervations qn them, which we think it 
would be peculiarly improper to omit, in reviewing a writer who 
has made fuch a confiderable progrefs in poetical excellence fince 
his laft produ€tion, that we are not without hopes of his one 
day far f{urpaffing his prefent efforts. In avoiding the extreme 
A of obfcure comprefiion into which Pope has at intervals fallen, 
\ Mr. Knight has fometimes been seek i into the oppofite fault 

of feeble expanfion. He has admitted too freely into his lan, 
guage abftta€‘and fcientific terms; a fault natural indeed to 
a {cholar in a léarned age, but moft adverfe to the {pirit, and 
genius of poetry; and he fometimes permits himfelf to fink 
into a languid and profaic ftrain, which is not required either 
by the peripicuity of inftruction, the clofenefs of argument, or 
the fimplicity of good tafte. Whatever varietics of tafte regard- 
ing poetry may exift, it will be generally confeffed that its lan- 
y guage ought never to be mean, becauile its object is to adorn 
h and ennoble ; nor abftraét, becaufe its ae is to prefent 
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| particular images to the fancy; nor technical, becaufe it is 

3 addreffed to the general underftanding and fympathy of mane 

kind. A little more delay in publication (becoming furely in 

works which their author, with juft confidence, {ubmits to the 

judgment of pofterity,) will enable the good tafte of Mr, Knight 

' to comprefs what is expanded, to finifh what is negligent, to 

: exalt what is low, and to {mooth what is harfhly technical, in 

his writings. As it is, however, his defects are fuch as might 

have been avoided by any of the fmooth and unmeaning verfi- 

fiers of the day, while his excellencies could only be reached 

i by a writer who. unites a richly ftored memory with a fancy 
; 


capable of original combinations, and a vigorous and mafculine 
mind, 


1 Mack. 
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ArT. I], A Whig’s Apology for bis Confiftency. 
[ Article concluded from April Review, p> 375+] 


T° fhew that the minifter has himfelf afed on the very prin- 


ciptes which he has condemned in Mr. Fox, the author 
of this interefting pamphlet fays : 


: 

| a. If you will take the trouble to carry thefe obfervations with you 
into the details of our public tranfaftions for two years and more, you 

H will find them correéily to defcribe the condaét, and poffibly to anti- 

f cipate the fate, of thofe gentlemen whofe example you wifhed me to 

follow. They fell into a {pare which the fober recollection of pait times 


enabled 
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enabled me to avoid. To my view, the fervice Mr. Pitt required 
of them was plain and evident. .He took thefe gentlemen along with 
him exaétly as far as the, vehement Tory {pirit they thewed fuited his 
purpofe of difuniting us, and not one inch further. The war for which 
they were fo anxious he granted them ; but.iu all that regarded either 
its principle or its management, whether, as to concert with the 
German princes, or as to the degree in which the Englith s 
were to confider themfelves embarked in it, he kept his own counfel, 
without agreement, or confultation with them, of any kind. In many 
refpects, even, his obje&ts were different from theirs. ln one it wag 
diametrically oppofite; for while the others were pledging themfelves 
deeper and deeper every day not only to the war, but the war fyflems 
and cutting off every pofibility of sheir retreat, this minifter, in the 
fall tempett of his indignation againit Jacobios and their adherents, 
had his eye ever fteadily bent towards the way by which dss could be 
kept open. Here is, in one word, the caufe of all that perplexity, con. 
tradi€tion, weaknefs, and want of fyftem, which has marked the 
conduct of the coalefced powers. To keep his place at a peace, he 
has.relaxed the finews of war. To keep his place at a peace, he has 
unfeelingly {ported with the diftreffes of the unfortunate emigrants, 
To keep his place at a peace, he has affixed the national ftamp ‘to a 
mafs of perplexed, unintelligible, hypocritical, and fraudulent de- 
clarations with regard to the grounds on which the war refts, equally 
difgraceful to the country holding out fuch infidions invitations, and 
deftrudtive of all honeft concert with thofe whom they were intended 
to conciliate. All this, Sir, was mean and littl. To be aétuated 
by fuch paltry predelictions was below the character of a great man, 
To indulge him in them, was by no means the part to be expected 
from a wife one. The true friends of the war, by fo doing, have des 
ftroyed the better half of their purpofe. No fooner had they deli- 
vered themfelves up to him, than they faw that the very firft ufe he 
made of his power, was to deliver them up to Mr. Fox. ‘They faw, 
that to fecure his retreat he abandoned ‘them on almoft every one of 
the points on which they had grounded their feparation from Mr. 
Fox: that he conceded the queftion of a republic in France, with a 
provifo of its being a good republic; of which goodue/s he conftituted 
himfelf the fole judge, giving them, however, no definite principle 
by which they might guefs at his opinions: that he conceded the 
gueftion of the perfonal characters of thofe who execute government in 
France. They have heard him concede fo much as to be convinced, 
as every body elfe is, that whenever he attempts to make peace, he 
mult act on the principles laid down in Mr. Fox’s letter to his confti- 
tuents. ** Let him paint an inch thick, to this complexion he muft 
come at laft.”” He muft not only negociate with thefe republicans, 
which Mr. Burke never would do at all, but negociate in Mr. Fox’s 
manner, by an authorifed minifter. 

‘ You know this too. You have begun to learn it in the lofs of 
fixty millions of your money, and of fixty thoufand lives, either of 
Britifh produce or of Britifh purchafe. You might have read it yet more 
clearly in that train of conceffion which raf through aloft every ond 
of his fpeeches. For how ftands the queftion? Firit of all, in contrae 
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Vention to Mr. Burke, he has admitted to Mr. Fox, that we need not 
have gone to war becaufe France willed ber prefent republic. Next he 
has admitted, and for ‘this: I defire no more than the fa& of his hav- 
ing negociated with an unauthorifed agent, shat after the cataftrophe of 
the 21/? of Fanuary 1793, peace might have been preferved. Again he has 
admitted, that peace may-now be made, France remaining a republic, 
and fuch as foe is aGtually, provided there be left no other fubje& of 
difpute. Laftly, he has acknowledged that the perfonal charader of 
thofe at the head of affairs, is no bar to the conclufion of a permanent treaty. 
The fair refult of all thefe admiffions is, that there was nothing in the 
invafion of the Netherlands, nothing in the decree of fraternity, no- 
thing in the murder of Louis XVI. nothing in the whole feries of ex- 
travagancies and crimes committed by the Briffots, and the Rober- 
fpieres, by the rabble whom they governed, or thofe by whom they were 
guillotined, of force fufficient to prevent our receiving both fatisfac- 
tion, indemnification, and fecurity, for us, and the reft of Europe, 
provided thefe perfons for the fake, or on the fpeculation of keeping 
their power, had only been wife enough to give it us in fofficient 
quantity.’ : 

The author purfues this fubje& through many pages ; and he 
fhews that even the king has, by the advice of his minifters, 
been made to recognize, in his proclamations and declarations 
to Europe, the principles on which the revolution in France 
was eftablifhed, viz. the right of every people to choofe their 
own form of government. We think that he reafons ftrong| 
and foundly on this point: but we are not fatisfied that he 
cleats Mr. Fox, and the Whigs who fupport him, from an im- 
putation of inconfiftency in oppofing the war merely ona point 
of form. An Anti-gallican, fuch as Mr. Fox profefles himfelf to 
be in the old acceptation of the term; or any man who held, 
as that gentleman holds, that a balance of power in Europe is 
not an idle fpeculation, but abfolutely neceflary to prevent any 
one ftate from becoming too powerful for the fafety of its 
neighbours ; might, one would have imagined, have felt the 
moft ferious alarms for the exiftence of that balance, and the 
independence of the other European ftates, when he faw at leaft 
two millions of men in arms in France; Nice and Savoy in 
the pofleffion of the French; the flag of that nation flying 
triumphant or unoppofed on the Mediterranean; the Levant 
trade of every other ftate lying completely at the mercy of the 
French ; the Auftrians beaten out of the Netherlands, and thofe 
rich provinces added to the French dominions ; while Holland, 
by the lofs of this her natural barrier, lay open to an invafion, 
or to the danger of {creening herfelf from it by the fatal alter- 
native of becoming, if not abfolutely a province to France, at 
leaft a dependant on her, obliged to follow her interefts and 
to fhare her fate; when all the countrics bordering on the 
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Rhine were fubmitting to an invader to whom they could not 
make any effectual refiftance ; and the very exiftence of the 
German empire, the only. bulwark on the continent again/{t the 
ambition of France, brought into queftion. At fuch a time, and 
under {uch circumttances, for Mr. Fox, or any man feeling a con- 
ftitutional jealoufy of the growing power of France, to refufe to 
draw the fword, merely becaufe fome preliminary forms were not 
previoufly adopted, would be to give ground for faying that he 
was facrificing the effence to the letter of his principles. it may 
be obferved, that to enter into an explanation with France might 
lead to the very end for which the war was to be undertaken ; + 
that, if what was propofed to be gained by arms could be pro- 
cured through negociation, it would prevent the effufion of 
blood and treafure which it was the duty of parliament to (pare; | 
and, confequently, that to try the effects of a negociation, be~ 
fore hoftilties commenced, could not in truth or reafon, be ’. 
called an empty form. It would feem, however, though this 
were admitted, that it would not repel the charge of inconfitt- 
ency brought againft Mr. Fox and his fupporters, Believing, 
as he did, that we ought to have negociated before we drew the 
{word, he aéted properly in propofing a negociation ; but that 
' meafure having been over-ruled by the majority of parliament, 
the next queftion that occurs is, Was he juftifiable in oppofing 
: the war, merely becaufe he thought it might have been pre- 
vented by fending a minifter to France? Was che danger, 
with which the independence of Europe was threatened, in any 
degree diminifhed? Had France, difplaying a fpirit of mode- 
ration, withdrawn her armies from Nice and Savoy, or recalled 
and difarmed Truguet’s formidable fquadron that fwept the 
Mediterranean, and carried menaces and terror to the doors of 
the palace of Naples? Were all defigns on Italy abandoned? 
Was Cuftine recalled from levying contributions on Frankfort, 
Spires, Worms, and the Palatinate? Were the forces that 
occupied the Netherlands and threatened Holland withdrawn ? 
In a word, was there any thing which fhewed that the power 
and views of France were fuch as that even the moft Anti-galli- 
can man in England had no occafion to be jealous of them? 
The reverfe of all this was certainly the cafe. We do not 
deny that, even under all thefe circumftances, a man. might 
conceive that he could juftify on principle his oppofition to the 
war: but we cannot fo much as guefs how an Anti-gallican 
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| could do it without falling into inconfiftency. : 
: For our own part, we with that minifters had not gone 
to war till they had tried the effeéts of a negociation. At 


the fame time, we confefs that we never were fanguine in the 
bope that any good wouid have arifen from it: we thought 
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from the beginning, and we think ftill, that France would not 
have dared to take fteps which could not have failed to alarm 
all Europe, without -having duly confidered and weighed her 
own ftrength and refources, and thofe of the powers whofe 
jealoufy the was likely to excite. At home fhe beheld an 
armed nation; abroad ihe faw the troops hitherto deemed the 
fineft in the world, flying before her conquering arms. Pruffia 
and Autftria being thus humbled by her, it was not unnatural 
that fhe fhould deem herfelf invincible, and able to over-run 
the richeft as well as the ftrongeft countries in Europe. Hol- 
land was difmantled by the conqueft of the low countries ; and 
nothing but Savoy and Piedmont ftood in her way to the con- 
queft and plunder of the luxuriant and wealthy provinces of 
Kealy. She might well have fancied that England would not 
have been able, by its fleets, to interrupt her progrefs by land ; 
and thus fhe might confider Holland and Italy as already her 
own, and their immenfe treafures all transferred to Paris. 
Under thefe circumftances, we apprehend that a negociation, 
which would have checked her in fuch a career, would not 
have been heeded by France, elated as fhe then was by fuc-. 
ceflés the moft rapid and aftonifhing.. In the moment of what 
fhe called her moderation, but which might with more truth 
be called her intoxication, when fhe was of her own accord 
fetting bounds to her ambition, fhe declared her conquefts to 
be unalienably annexed to the republic; which in future fhould 
know no other bounds than the ocean, the Mediterranean, the 
Pyrenees, and the Rhine, on four of her fides. She by no means 
expreffed herfelf clearly. with refpect to the fide adjoining to 
Ttaly; fo that no explanation, which fhe had given on this” 
head, could bar her from extending her limits in that quarter, 
fhould the attempt at a future time to carry into effe@ a plan 
feveral times avowed by many of her fenators, during the pre- 
fent war, for connecting once more all thofe vaft regions which 
formerly conftituted the ftate or confederacy of ftates called 
Gaul; and as, in this war, they had fo far realized that pro- 
jet as to take in Belgic Gaul, extending their conquefts to 


‘the Rhine its antient boundary, fo they might afterward en- 


deavour alfo to take in what was by the Romans called Cr/alpine 
Gaul, and, having thus obtained a great fettlement in Italy, 
lay the foundation of the conqueft of the whole of that great 
and beautiful peninfula. 

The author indeed appears to be aware of the poffibility of 
fuch a retort as this on Mr. Fox and his friends, and prepares 
to meet it in this way : 

¢ It is afked, had France in January 17935 given us no caufe for 


Sfence or diffatisfaction? Was neutrality the right policy for us to 
fullow 
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follow while the was feizing province after province, and spew | 
common caufe with difaffeétion and rebellion in all counuies? Again 

this mode of ftating the queftion, 1 muft ever proteft. It fuppofes that we, 
who contend againft. the principle on which the war was refted by ad- 
minifiration, muft have prepared our minds for the entire conquett of 
Europe by France as a matter of perfect indifference: that we had 
confented to abandon the ancient foreign fyftem purfued by this coun- 
try with little exception fince the revolution, to limit our views to cur 
own ifland, and leave the continent to take care of itfelf. Sir, ut will 
ever form one of my very heaviett grounds of complaint againft the ad- 
miniftration of that time, and not le{s fo againf{ many of our former affo- 
ciates that, holding as 1 do, opinions the exact reverfe of thefe, 
they made it impoffible for me to aét upon them. With every difpofi- 
tion to curb France, and even to afiift them in an endeavour to curb her, 
1 felt that they were determined, for unworthy party purpofes, to 
encumber my affent to the meafures neceflary for it, with fubfcrip- 
tions to new doctrines, unknown to our fathers, and utterly inconfit- 
ent with all found wifdom, or right principle. ‘They rejected with 
difdain all offer of fupport which did not leave the whole of the war, 
whether with regard to it’s objec, it’s condaét, or it’s principle, to 
their arbitrary caprice. Ina fpirit of unfair dealing which I did not 
think was in their natures, Mr. Windham, and others, countenanced 
a clamour which juft then began to be raifed againft Mr. Fox, as ifhe 
had feen with fatisfaétion the progrefs of France in the Netherlands, 
and towards Germany. ‘They countenanced thefe calumnies, know- 
ing them to be fuch, knowing from long habits of confultation with 
him, that his whole foreign fyftem was framed upon a direétly oppo- 
fite view, and from private explanation as well as public avowal, that 
his fentiments on this point continued unaltered. ‘Thefe gentlemen 
rejeted his fupport, becaufe it did not go to a war without firft fepa- 
rating the principle ou which the country was to engage in it, from 
that contained in the Duke of Brunfwick’s manifefto. The minifters 
rejected it becaufe they knew that if the war fhould ftand upon any fair 


national principle which Mr. Fox could approve, the country would 
call for him to conduct it.’ 


What does this prove, after all? It proves that Mr. Fox 
thought Europe to be in danger, and yet would not join in a 
war to avert that danger, unlefs minifters fhould firft difavow 
the principles of the Duke of Brunfwick’s manifefto. What 
was to be the confequence? That, if theie principles were 
not difavowed, France fhould not meet from him (Mr. Fox) 
with any oppofition to their views of conqueft and aggrandize- 
ment. Perhaps the more patriotic way would have been. firft 
to fave Europe, and then to declare on what principles its fal- 
vation had been undertaken, and on what principles it had not, 
The author, in our opinion, rates the abilities of Mr. Fox in- 
finitely too low, when he infinuates that minifters wifhed to 
drive him into the arms of the difaffefted. Any man muft be 


formidable 
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formidable at the head of 2 or 300,000 defperate men: but a 
man of the talents of Mr. Fox, to organize, manage, and di- 
rect fuch a body, would make even the moft confident minifter 
on earth tremble for his own fafety, even though he fhould be 
hardy enough to difregard that of the public. The following 
paflage will ferve to fhew at once what our author thinks of 
Mr. Fox and of the minifters on this head, and will alfo mani- 
feft that he is of opinion that France, merely by the invafion of 
Savoy and the Netherlands, had furnifhed England with caufe 
for war: 

* It feemed to be the mutual with of thefe parties to draw a line 
which fhould feparate him from all that was decent, orderly, and 
fettled in political principle; and to drive him to feek his fafety in 
affociating himfelf and his caufe, with the leaders of the Englith re- 
volutionary focieties. Frightened at the proceedings of men who 
wanted, as they faid, nothing but a leader to be in a capacity to pull 
down King, Lords, and Commons at their pleafure, all was done, in 
the true charaéter of panick fuch as theirs, to make them a prefent of 
fuch a leader as Mr. Fox, by paffing, as it were, a fentence of out- 
Jawry upon him, and fhutting him out from all communion with the 
conftitution. If perfonal provocation could have weighed againft a 
fenfe of duty, enough in all confcience was offered Mr. Fox, to make 
him the verieft Jacobin that ever lived. That he did not become fo, 
thofe friends of his, who, ‘* like the poor Judean, caft a pearl away 
richer than all the tribe,”’ may thank his honour and confiftency rather 
more than their own judgment or moderation. Suffering with him 
in the fame caufe, and guided by his example, I declared then, and 
am ftill of opinion, that France by her invafion of Savoy and the Ne- 
therlands, did give to Great Britain juft grounds for offence: that 
thefe juft grounds for offence, if not removed by negociation, would 
give us a juft, and a neceflary ground for war. Purfuing this prin- 
ciple as far as it honeltly went, I did condemn the minifter for not 
having interfered much earlier.’ 

Having endeavoured to repel the charge of inconfiftency 
brought on him and his friends, the author labours (and, in 
our opinion, very fuccefsfully,) to fix it on minifters ; whom 
he reprefents as conftantly fhifting their ground with refpe& to 
the objet of the war, and endeavouring, by ‘ infidious con- 
trivances, to hook in the various parties in France by appear- 
ing all things to all men, while in fact they pledged themfelves 
to nothing.” He condemns Mr. Pitt for having been himfelf 
the firft to abandon the principles refpecting the balance of 
power of Europe, which England for more than a century had 
adopted ; and in doing this, hé ftates his own political creed 
on that fubject, which becomes of the more importance, as it 
may be confidered to be the creed alfo of Mr. Fox: his words 


are thefe : 
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‘ € To every part of that ancient fyftem of our foreign policy which 
was eftablifhed by the juft and neceffary wars of King William and 
Queen Anne, and which went to eftablifh a balance of power againit 
France, and to erect the Auftrian Netherlands into a barrier for Hol- 
land and that fide of Germany, I conceived myfelf to the full as 
much pledged as ever. But was this the minifter’s way of thinking ? 
What are his pretenfions to be thought the defender of the liberties.of 
Europe when endangered by France? If report fpeaks true, when 
the invafion of the Auftrian Netherlands was determined upon, Mr. 
Pitt caufed a communication to be made to the French miniftry that 
they were welcome to the whole of them provided they would agree 
not to touch Holland. ‘This fact he has never denied, although 
ftated in his prefence in parliament more than once. Again, when 
the King of Sardinia, upon the invafion of Savoy, called upon, him 
to fulfill the treaty of Worms, going out of his way as it fhould feem 
to be diftinét, he flatly and pofitively refufed it. . . 

¢ Under this explanation, Sir, the neutrality recommended by Mr. 
Fox claims to be interpreted ; a neutrality, the very oppofite to chat 
which was followed, as his, the refult of refolution, would have been, 
accompanied by armament, and Mr. Pitt’s, the offspring of indecifion, 
was fupine and puftllanimous.’ 


~ € Under this explanation’ of Mr. Fox's principles, it is t6 be 
prefumed, that gentleman could not confiltently confent’ to 
make peace to-morrow, were he minifter, unlefs France thould 
agree to reftore all her conquetts; and that, if, on an overture; 
for a pacifieation on the ground of the ffatus quo, the fhould ine, 
fit on that of an wti poffidetis, he muft, on his own principles, 
refolve*not only to continue the war, but to profecute it with 
redoubled vigour. ‘This indeed is admitted in a great degree; 
by our author, when he fays; * After having gone fo far, I do. 
not fcruple to declare for myfelf, that if France had deters; 
mined to retain her conquefts, even Savoy, my vote fhould. 
have gone for the war.’ We think that it is now too late to; 
difcufs the queftion, what bulinefs had we to go to war? -We- 
ate now to confider what confequences may arife from it :,-if 
we throw down our arms and fue for peace, we may prcfume 
beforehand that the conditions of it will be unfavourable to us, 
and to the general fyftem which we have purfued for more than 
100 years ; and, fhould France be left in poffeffion of her con-'. 
quefts, a new defcription of power may arife ‘ from which we 
muft receive the law for years to come,’—~as our author remarks,” 
though with a different. view. ‘The peace between Franceand 
Prufha is not calculated to check the growth of fuch a power . 
The author’s obfervations.on this head are very juft, though 
made rather for a different purpofe than that for which we 
quote them. He fays— * 

* Holland in the hands of France gives her the entrance of Ger- 
many on the weakeft fide, From Wezel to Magdebourg there is not 
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a fortification to oppofe to her. This was her advantage before the 
Pruffian treaty. What is it fince? Between them, thefe two powers 
command the whole direét commerce of the North of Germany, and 
all that is carried on circuitoufly through that part of Europe with the 
teft of the world. They poffefs all the great northern navigable rivers 
from the Scheld to the Viftula. If you contemplate power in the 
fources of power, what a view of it is here! Yet even this is but a 

my reprefentation. While France holds Holland, the whole of 
your eaftern coaft is at her mercy. In her hands the ftation is un- 
happily fuch as to out fank your leaft defenfible fide, as well as that 
of Garnaniy: It is not in my plan to prefent you with the detail of 
it’s naval inconveniences. You will not fail to remark however; that 
for upwards of a century the naval fyitem of this country has been 
fhapéd‘and meafured to the fhores of France. You will find it diffi. 
colt to eftablifh a naval arfenal in the North of Great Britain time 
énough to afford you protection in thofe feas. On the eaftern coatft, 
that is from the Foreland to Leith Roads, I learn that it-is doubtful 
whether you can create a harbour for men of war. In the mean while 
your Baltic trade, the finews of your marine, is open to your enemy’s 
depredations. All the commerce his Pruffian Majefty permits you to 
carry on with the North of Germany, muft pafs their doors. 

* I conne& my obfervations on this part of the fubje&t with the 
Pruffian treaty, becaufe, before that event, Franee could not derive 
it’s full military advantage from the poffeffion of Holland.’ ° 


The author thinks that the new defcription of power from 
which we may receive the law will be created by our obftinacy 
in‘¢arrying on the war. This may be true: but it can be true 
only on the fuppofition that, were a negociation opened, France 
would confent to abandon her conquefts. Should it, however, 
fo happen that fhe fhould peremptorily infift on retaining them, 
then our author would be himfelf an advocate for going on with 
the war ; and confequently, if he be right in his pofitions, an 
advocate for obftinately carrying on what would create a de- 
feription of powér from which we may receive the law.—He 
makes many remarks on the Pruffian treaty, that are certainly 
very judicious ; we willmot follow him through them, however, 
but we will ftate one affértion on this fubje&, as opening a wide 
range to the imagination of politicians : it is this: 

“€ Your minifters are putting all to the hazard: I fear that under 
their management, ahy termination of our immediate evils will be but 
the beginsing of others ten thoufand times more intolerable. ‘I re- 
peat to you, Sir: if peace ever fhall be made while the Pruffian alli- 
ance with France continues in forte, and no change of fiftem or difpo- 


Jition foall have taken place in this country with regard 'to French affairs, 


you have no fecurity for its lafting one hour. It will be a peace en- 
gendering wars by generations ; and the wortt of all wars, as partak- 
ing of their common ftock. They will be wars not of commerce and 
territory, but of government and opinion,’ 
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Another obfervation made by this author calls for very fe- 
rious refleGtion, not only from the advocates for war, but fram 


the advocates for peace: 

‘ A great change in your fituation is at hand. With difpofitions 
in government lefs pacific than ever, poflibly you are not very diftant 
from a peace with France. Great as you may fuppofe the evil, it 
mutt come at laft. With peace, you muft have intercourfe; you muft 
be civil to this republic of Jacobins, reared by the hands of Jacobins 
of the worft order, if difdain and horror will admit of your diftin- 

vifhing them. You muft bethink yourfelves of making fome pro- 
vifion for this “eventfal change ; for eventful indeed it will be, and 
whether to our profperity or to our ruin, muft wholly depend upon 
thofe who ate at the head of affairs in the moment of its arrival.’— 

« Taking it, therefore, for granted as a point of mere dry faét, 
that one-of thefe days, and not very diftantly perhaps, you muft make 
peace with a republic of fome fort in France ;~ we thall not differ, I 
think, in this, that it muft be our care to guard our own government 
from the fhock,) if any. fhall be to be feared, of the recognifed fub- 
verfion of monarchy in fo extended a portton-ef the civilifed world.’ 

He purfues this chain of thought with the ability of a ftatef- 

man who forefees events long before they happen, and makes 
due preparation for their reception. We much recommend 
this part. of the. pamphlet to thofe, readers who fee dangers only 
in the continuance of the war, and think, thata treaty of peace 
will neceffarily recall thofe Halcyon days of profperity, in which 
all was calm and happy at home. ~Our author is of opinion 
that the peace cannot be the work of Mr, Pitt’s hands, becaufe 
all his advances towards France for the’ attainment of fuch an 
objet muft, he fays, * be fo many apologies for his own arro- 
gance ;” and he goes fo far as to affert in thefe-plain words— 
© It is not to peace on honourable terms, but to peace on any 
terms, that we muft prepare ourfelves to fubmit if we leave the 
prefent minifter to negociate it. 1 would not put into the heads 
of our enemies the hundredth part of the. conceffions 1 think 
him difpofed to make.’ If this be really the cafe, what be- 
—_ of the charge about his eb/inacy in profecuting the 
war ‘ 
The general cry of the minifter’s opponents is for peace :. 
but our author admits that it muft be a moft arduous work for 
any man to accomplifh ; and, arduous as he repre(fents it to be, 
it certainly-is not made to appear more fo than it is in reality, 
Thefe are his fentiments on this topic : 

* It is perfectly true what you fuggeft with regard to the difficulty 
both of fetiling the terms of peace, or providivg for its duration, in 
the prefent potture of affairs. No man will deny it, but he to whofe 
prefumption and felf-fufficiency all things are alike eafy. The ne- 


gotiator of fuch atreaty muft bring to it the firmeft courage, the mof 
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comprehenfive genius and fagacity, the moft enlarged knowledge of 
Europe and her interefts, added to the moft difinterefted public {piric 
that ever were combined in man. Rejecting all imaginary dangers, 
it will be his. to forefee the real ones connected with the eftablifhment 
of this vaft military republic, and to prevent her, if yet it can be pre- 
vented, from drawing within her circle any very confiderable Euro- 
pean power, whofe acceffion to her fyftem might overbalance the reft. 
His will be the tafk to choofe out for the future allies of this country, 
thofe who are beft calculated to give him the great defideratum of a 
fecurity for the peace he negotiates.. His muit be thofe talents for 
conciliation, that ability to infpire confidence, that temper and vigi- 
lance, which muft aflemble.and. keep together, ready to becalled out 
at a moment’s warning; all that fhall be found to remain of the power 
and refources of Europe; -and his the penetration that muft difcern, 
and the courage that muft determine, the moment beyond which peace 
cannot be retained with: fafety. A minifter of expedients is no mini- 
fter for thefe objets. There is a degree of extent and combination in 
any rational plan of a peace for Europe under its. prefent circum- 
ftances, which no one can even conceive; who ‘is not-a ftate{man upon 
fylem. It.is.becaufe | think Mr. Pitt the very lait you can name to 
me who can provide, or preferve, the fecurities on which peace muft 
depend, that I objeét to his making it: Far what is our fecurity, and 
what our chance of indépendence, while Holland rémains in the hands 
of France? Bad enough; you-will fay ; bur ftill not wholly defperate 
{6 long as other ‘confiderable ttates remain not fubje& to her power. 
If we cafinot exadtly balance that power, we muit do our beft towards 
its and collecting all the fragments of disjointed Europe, throw them 
into\the oppofiteifcale, ‘to. make what weight they can. Confede- 
racies, it is true, juft, at this, hour, are in bad repute; but although. 
confederacies to give France a government againft her will, have 
made but a forry figure, they may fucceed better when direéted to 
better objeéts, and certainly are not to be rejected from any fcheme 
of oppofing fome’barrier to her univerfal dominion. But any fuch 
confederacy, whether to deferve fuccefs, as.I may think, or to infure 
it,-as you and every body elfe will acknowledge, muft refemble the 


prefent as little as poflible, both in its obje¢ts and in the principles of 
its combination.’ » 


“It is evident that, in drawing the picture of the ftatefman who 
is qualified to make a geod peace at prefent, and one thatis likely. 
to be lafting, he has Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox alone, in his eye. 

«In giving his fentiments on the Britifh conftitution, he la- 
bours hard to fhew that Mr. Pitt is the laft man who ought to 
be entrufted with the adminiftration of the conftitution, and 
laments moft ferioufly the fatal diffolution of the Rocking- 
bam party; not merely beeaufe by that event a phalanx of firm 
patriots had been difunited, but becaufe it difeourages the hope 
of forming any fimilar combinations in future. He cannot 
bear with patience that Mr. Pitt’s continuance in office fhould 
be confidered of fo much confequence, that people fhould - 
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believe the internal peace of the country and the exiftence of 
the conftitution depended on it; the reverfe appears to be his 
opinion, for he feems to think that, for the internal tranguil- 
lity of the nation and the fafety of the conftitution, Mr. Pitt 
cannot be too foon difmiffed from office:—but, though he 
wifhes for a change of men, he is by no means fure that It 
would be attended with the falutary effects expected from it, 
unlefs a change were alfo to take place in the fentiments both 
of the King and of the people, whofe treatment of Mr. Fox 
and his friends he lafhes in the following terms: 


¢ You have here, Sir, the reafons of a very plain man, a friend 
to practical politics, for adhering with what has been efteemed a cri- 
minal pertinacity to the principles in which he was educated : who 
pretends to know little of their abftract value; but having always 
found that they led him to confiflency in your fervice, feels that he 
has no other with than that they fhould continue to govern his con- 
duct. What would be aremedy for the evils of which he thinks 
your fituation full, is more than he has the prefumption to pronounce. 
He is far from confident that all remedies will not come too late. One 
opinion be is nut afraid to rifque at all events, and thatis, that no 
very great good is to be expeéted from an unlimited and implicit 
confidence in the king’s minifters. Whether any better iffue may be 
looked for from a change of men and meafures, is a point on which 
he is by no means unreafonably fanguine. Such an event alone, and 
fuppofing it not to arife from a conviction of paft errors on the part of 
both crown and people, he is fatisfied would produce only a fhort 
fufpenfion of calamity, But the people have much to atone for to- 
wards others, before they can be true even tothemfelves. Suddenl 
to demand the fervices of men againft whom they have fucked in with 
malicioes relifh every f{pecies of calumny for thefe laft ten years, to 
receive that fervice with ungracious hefitation, to dwell upon its be- 
nefits with cold applaufe, and then probably, in conjunction with 3 
treacherous court and a fawning fadtion, to turn fhort round upon us 
with fome cry of fancied mifchief, and confign us to difgrace and 
banifhment for the rett of our lives, this, let me tell you, is neither 
in the right of any people to require, nor, | fincerely hope, in the 
folly of anv men who value their reputation to comply with. The 
who are in earneit muft come fairly forward with the fymbols of pe- 
nitence as well as conciliation. They who now difcover the mifchief 
of tearing afunder the legitimate ties which bound them to the confti- 
tution, mult refume them with frefh endearments, renovated by a 
fenfe of their former folly and mifcondua. With gratitude in their 
hearts, and an honeft welcome in their looks, they muft turn towards 
the man whom no threats, no temptation, no injury, no galling me- 
mory of ill requited fervice, whom not the facred voice of friendthi 
itfelf has for one moment biaffed from the fteady line of his public 
duty. But unlefs they refolve to co operate with him effectually, all 
effort will be vain: without retarding the fate of our country it will 
Only enhance its feverity, and fharpen the appetite of our enemies 


With the defire of revenge as well as dominion. 
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* If I could fee a profpe& of their doing this, I fhould not fo en- 
tirely defpair of the commonwealth. But while there exifts a difpofi- 
tion either in the court, or among the people, to temporife with the 
vanity of a minifter, and to pafs by all other fervices left the delicacy 
of his ambition fhould fuffer the pain of fome humiliation, then is there 
a ruinous infatuation, and far-gone depravity indeed in our general 
habit, againft which all further conflict is ufelefs.’ 


The writer in his conclufion fpeaks thus of himfelf and his 
own conduct: 

« For me, whatever may be our common deftiny, I fhall be num- 
bered with thofe who have done their utmoit to avert this, and every 
other calamity which has already befallen you. 1 fhall refleét with 
comfort on having feen to their end the public obligations I had con- 
tracted with you. With no hand in the rafh meat‘ures which preci- 
pitated the fall of the Whig party, I have foilowed it to the grave in 
forrow and mortification. In attending its obfequies | have borne, it 
is my firm opinion, my fhare in the laft mournful rites of the confti- 
tution itfelf. Death can puth his victory no further.’ 

Thus have we laid before our readers the fubftance of one of 
the moft able political performances that ever came under our 
confideration. ‘To what we have already {aid of it, we will add 
only this one remark ; that, fhould a change of miniftry take 
place, and call the authorP¥o a diftinguifhed office in the new 
adminiftration, his talents as a ftatefman will difgrace neither 
himfelf nor his colleagues, however high they may ftand in fame 
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Art. Ill. The Life of Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D, withcritical Obferva- 
tions on his Works. By Robert Anderfon, M.D. 8vo. pp. 307. 
5s. Boards. J. and A. Arch. 1795. 


S° numerous have been the lives and characters of our great 
moralift and philologer, that we little expected a new 
work on the fame fubject, after Mr. Murphy had fo ably 


brought up the rear of the biographic corps. It is, however, a, 


proof that the theme was not thought to be exheufted, but 
was ftill likely to intereft the public. 

In the courfe of our reading or recolleCtion, we do not re- 
member a fimilar inftance, either in antient or in modern 
times, of any man, however he may have diitinguifbed bimfelf 
by ** compafs, pencil, fword, or pen,” having, within ten 
or eleven years from the time of his deceafe, been the object of 
fo much literary notice; and not from ordinary or ob- 
{cure writers, but from perfons of acknowleged abilities and 
eftablifhed fame. It is probable that, however this extraordi- 
nary perfon may have irritated party, mortified pride, or 
awakened envy in his contemporaries, by the peculiarity of his 
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opinions and manners, as well as by his gigantic abilities, 
pofterity will admire the depth, force, eloquence, moral pu- 
rity, and originality, of his writings, as long as the language of 
which he has made ufe fhall remain intelligible. 

Dr. Anderfon fpeaks of his predeceffors, not as a rival who 
wifhed to fupplant them, but rather as a panegyrift defirous of 
recommending them to public favour. He boalts not of a per- 
fonal acquaintance with Johnfon, but acknowleges, in his 
prolegomena, that ‘ the facts ftated in the prefent account are 
chiefly taken from the narratives of Sir John Hawkins and Mr. 
Bofwell ; with the addition of fuch particulars of the progrefs 
of his mind and fortunes, as the fubfequent narrative of Mr. 
Murphy, and the moft refpectable periodical publications of the 
laft ten years have fupplied.’ However, thefe facts and parti- 
culars are well feleted and arranged ; conneéted, alfo, and illuf- 
trated, by reflections flowing from a mind anda pen which are 
congenial with thofe of the hero of the narrative; and wherever 
Dr. A. has quitted his acknowleged guides, he has manifefted 
abilities far above the humble charaéter of a compiler, After 
having tranfcribed from Mr. Bofwell the account which he has 
given of the early progrefs of Dr. Johnfon’s mind in religious 
concerns, Dr. A. offers the following reflection ; which, we are 
certain, will be particularly acceptable to the friends of true 
piety, in thefe times of fcepticifm and incredulity : 


« Serious impreflions of religion, from particular incidents, it is 
certain, have been experienced by many pious perfons; though it 
mutt be acknowledged that weak minds, from an erroneous fuppofi- 
tion that no man is in a ftate of grace who has not felt a particular 
converfion, have, in fome cafes, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
them ; a ridicule of which it is inconfiderate or unfair to make a gene- 
ral application. How ferioufly Johnfon was impreffed with a fenfe of 
religion, from this time forward®, appears from the whole tenor of 
his life and writings. Religion was the predominant objec of his 
thoughts ; though he feems not to have attained all the tranquillity 
and affurance in his practice of its duties that are fo earneftly to be de- 
fired, His fentiments, upon points of abftract virtue and reftitude, 
were in the higheit degree elevated and generous, but he was unfor- 
tunate enough to have the fublimity of his mind degraded by the hy- 
pochondriacal propenfities of his animal conftitution. The ferenity, 
the independence, and the exultation of religion, were fentiments to 
which he was a ftranger. He faw the Almighty in a different light 
from what he is reprefented in the purer page of the gofpel; and he 
trembled in the prefence of Infinite Goodnefs. Thofe tenets of the 
church of England, which are moft nearly allied to Calvinifm, were 
congenial to his general feelings, and they made an early impreflion, 
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* This alludes to his perufal of Law’s * Serious Call,’? while 
a ftudent at Oxford. 
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which habits confirmed, and which reafon, if ever exerted, could not 
eface. Atthe latter part of his life thefe terrors had a confiderable 
effet; nor was their influence loft, till difeafe had weakened his 
powers, and blunted his feelings.’ 

After the obloquy thrown on the King for granting, and on 
Johnfon for receiving, a penfion, Dr. A. candidly fays, 

‘ The affair itfelf was equally honourable to the giver and the re- 
ceiver. The offer was clogged with no flipulations for party fervices, 
and accepted under no implied idea of being recompenfed by political 
writings. It was perfectly underftood by all parties, that the penfion 
was merely honorary. It is true that Johnfon did afterwards write 
political pamphlets in favour of adminiftration ; but it was at a period 
jong funfequent to the grant of his penfion, and in fupport of a mi- 
nifter to whom he owed no perfonal obligation. It was for the efta- 
blifhment of opinions, which, however unconftitutional, he had ani- 
formly held, and publicly avowed.’ 


Not only rival authars and patriots grumbled, but needy 
courtiers; who obferved that 300]. a year would have fup- 
ported a man of fafhian. Perhaps future hiftorians will find no 
royal remuneration better beftowed during this long reign, than 
this penfion to a man of fuch fplendid and ufeful abilities as 
Johnfcn, ** not for what he was todo, but for what he had 
already done.” 

The author’s obfervation on the late Mr. Thrale’s attach- 
ment to Johnfon evidently flows from a good heart: 


‘ There is fomething in the conduc of this worthy poffeffor of 


wealth, which the mind loves to contemplate. Next to the poffeffion 
of great powers, the moft enviable qualities are a capacity to difcover, 
and an inclination to honour them. To the credit of Thrale, let it 
be recorded, that the patron of literature and talents, of which John- 
fon fought in vain for the traces in Cheiterfield, he found realized 
in Thrale.’ 


Dr. Anderfon’s encomiums on the preface and notes to 
ohnfon’s edition of Shakefpear,—which did not fatisfy thofe en- 
thufiaftic admirers of our exquifite dramatic bard, at the time of 
publication, who fcemed unwilling to allow that there were any 
fpots in our theatrical Juminary,—feem perfe@ly juft, and will 
now be readily granted by al! but Johnfon’s enemies: 
¢ What he performed as a commentator has no imall fhare of me- 
rit, though his refearches were not fo ample, and his inveftigations fo 
acute as they might have been. He has enriched his edition with a 
concife account of each play, and of its characteriftic excellence. In 
the fagacity of his emendatory criticifms, and the happinefs of his in- 
terpretations of obicure paflages, he {urpaiies every editor of this poet. 
Mr. Malone confeiles, ¢* that Johnfon’s vigorous and comprehenfive 


\ underftanding threw more light on his author, than all '4.s predecef- 


> 


fors had done.’? His Preface has been pronounced by Mr. Malone to 


be the fineit compofition in our language; and having regard to its 
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fabjeét and extent, it certainly would be difficult to name one pof- 
fefling a fuperior claim to fuch fuperlative praife. Whether we con- 
fider the beauty and vigour of its compofition, the abundance and 
claffical feleétion of its allufions, the juitne{s of the general precepts of 
criticifm, and its accurate eftimate of the excellencies or defects of 
his author, it is equally admirable. He feems to raife his talents upon 
a level with thofe of his poet, upon whofe works he fits as a critical 
judge, to rival, by the luftre of his praifes, the {plendour of the ori- 
ginal, and to follow this eagle of Britifh poetry through all his gyres, 
with as keen an eye, and upon as ftrong awing. ‘The Preface to his 
Diionary, correét as it is, muft yield the palm of excellence to that 
prefixed to his Shakfpeare ; but it yields it only becaufe the fubdject 
was lefs favourable to the full difplay of his powers.’ 

The fentence pafled by this biographer on Johnfon’s con- 
verfation we think not merely fevere, but unjuft. It was only in 
large companies, at times when he was irritated by arrogance, 
and when all were treafuring up his decifions, that he talked 
for viStory: but when his opinions were modeftly afked by his 
triends in private, even by Bofwell himfelf, who put queftions 
to him which no one elle had the courage to do, we may be 
‘ {ure that he fpoke the fentiments of his conviction ;’—and on 
thefe octafions he frequently became fo eloquent, copious, and 
accurate, that he feemed reading a well-written book. If 
Dr. A. does not allow that his converfations with Bofwell were 
* much diftinguifhed by flafhes of wit and humour,’ we know 
not where to feek thefe qualities. We imagine, however, that, 
if Dr. A., who feems fo defirous of being candid, had ever 
heard Johnfon converfe with thofe whom he loved, and who 
refpeGted him, we fhould not have had the following period on 
the fubject ; 

* But for the infericrity of his converfation, to our opinion of the 
man, he has himfelf made a prophetic apology, in his firft interview 
with his biographer, who was dettined to retail it. ‘* People may be 
taken in once, who imagine that an author is greater in private life 
than another man. Uncommon parts require uncommon opportuni- 
ties for their exertions.”’ 

We are very certainthat Mr. Bofwell has injured the fentiment 
of his friend, by the cant expredion of * being taken in,’ which 
Juhnfon would never have either written or fpoken. The fubfe- 
quent period of Dr.A. allows him fo many virtues, andfocandidly 
apologizes for his failings, (vices he had none,) that, if it had 
been the ultimate delineation of his character, his friends and 
— would have been thankiul to his biographer for its 

nity: 


* With thefe defeéts, (fays Dr. A.) there was, however, fearcely 
a virtue of which he was not in principle poffefled. He was humane, 


charitable, afctionate, and generous. His moft intemperate fallies 
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were the effects of an irritable habit; he offended only to repent. 
To the warm and aétive benevolence of his heart, all his friends have 
borne teftimony. ‘* He had nothing,’’ fays Goldfmith, ** of the 
bear, but his fkin.”? Misfortune had only to form her claim, in order 
to found her right to the ufe of his purfe, or the exercife of his ta- 
lents. His houfe was an afylum for the unhappy, beyond what a 
regard to perfonal convenience would have allowed ; and his income 
was diftributed in the fupport of his inmates, to an extent greater than 
general prudence would have permitted. The moft honourable tefti- 
mony to his moral and focial charaéter, is the cordial efteem of his 
friends and acquaintances. He was known by no man by whom his 
lofs was not regretted. Another great feature of his mind, was the 
love of independence. While he felt the ftrength of his own powers, 
he defpifed, except in one inftance, pecuniary aid. His penfion has 
been often mentioned, and fubjeéted him to fevere imputations. But 
let thofe, who, like Johnfon, had no patrimony, who were not al- 
ways willing to labour, and felt the conftant recurrence of neceflities, 
reject, without an adequate reafon, an independent income, which left 
his fentiments free, and required neither the fervility of adulation, nor 
the labours of fervice. It is not uncommon to fee a defire to be inde- 
pendent, degenerate into avarice. Johnfon did not feel it early, for 
his benevolence counteraéted it; but he declined going into Italy, 
when worth 15o0ol. befides his penfion, becaufe of the expence ; and 


' we fee the furly dignity, which formerly fpurned at an obligation, 


relaxed, in his refufal of Dr. Brocklefby’s afliftance, and Lord Thur- 
low’s very delicate offer of the fame kind. Some little cenfure is due 
to him for his eafy faith, occafioned by his political prejudices, in the 
forgeries of Lauder. That he fhould have appeared in public, in 
company with this defamer of Milton, is to be lamented. Yet his 
renunciation of all connection with Lauder, when his forgeries were 
detected, is only a proof of his having believed (a common weaknefs 
of worthy minds) without examination, not that he was an accomplice 


with the impottor.’ 


Johnfon always preferred converfation to reading, though it 
were with the loweft mechanics ; and he conftantly liftened to 
profeffional men with refpect. is difputes were chiefly with 
thole pretenders to that knowlege and {cience, of which he was 
himfelf at leaft equally qualified to judge. 

For many of his prejudices, his warmeft friends and admirers 
are unable to apologize: —but, when we are told, on the autho- 


rity of Mr. Bofwell, 

« That he was fo prone to fuperftition as to make it a rule that a 
particular foot fhould conftantly make the firft actual movement, when 
he came clofe to the threfhold of any door or paffage which he was 
about to enter, or to quit;’ 
we not only doubt but are able to difpute the faét. He had 
convulfive motions of the hands as well as of the feet, occafioned 
by St. Vitus’s dance, which, being involuntary, could not be 
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afcribed to a fuperftitious arrangement of his fteps. His anxiety 
to afcertain the immateriality of the foul, and the doétrine of a 
future ftate, accounts for his folicitude ‘ to give authenticity to 
jtories of apparitions, and his eagernefs to credit the exiftence 
of fecond fight, while he appeared {crupulous and fceptical as to 
common facts.’ fils 

Of his merit as an author, a philologift, a biographers a critic, 
a novelifi, a political writer, and a poet, Dr. A. has in general 
done him great juftice. As a critic, he has admirably embla- 
zoned Johnfon’s exccllencies, without concealing his defects 5 
the principal of which are certainly the offspring of prejudice, 
and want of tafte for almoft all poetry except heroic and didac- 
tic. Perhaps his defedtive fight prevented him from ftudying 
nature, and from enjoying * the filent beauties of creation.’ 
Dr. A. however, after having cenfured Johnfon’s feverity, and 
feeming unwillingnefs to beftow praife, concludes his cha 
racter of him as acritic in the mofi liberal, eloquent, and, we 
think, juft and accurate manner : 

‘ The prefent writer ({ays he) is under no apprehenfion of being 
charged with an unjuflifiable partiality in this opinion of him, by thofe 
who know his difpofition and the habits of his life. All that is great 
and genuinely good in Johnion, have had no warmer encomiaft. He 
has uniformly praifed his genius, his learning, his good fenfe, the 
ftrength of his reafonings, the fagacity of his critical decifions, the 
happinefs of his illuitrations, and the animation and energy of his 
ftyle: he has acknowledged that there is no fatiety in the delight he 
infpires on moral and religious themes; and he makes no fcruple to 
declare, that, though there are many opinions erroneous, and many ob- 
fervations improper, a great part of his Lives of the Poets is fuch as no 
one but himfelf cou'd have executed, and in which he will not be fol- 
lowed with fuccefs.’ 

What Dr. A. has faid of Johnfon as a moralift, a novelift, 
and a detter-writer, is written with great force, elegance, and 
difcrimination. ‘lhe only occafion, on which our candid and 


judicious author abandons him to unqualified cenfure, is in 


{peaking of him as a political writer. Johnfon would never al- 
low a Whig to be right on any occafion, and the Whigs were 
even with him. Moderation and candour, however, are feldom 
to be expected to extend to politics, however inherent in the 
writer on other occafions ; and many readers, who are partial to 
Johnfon’s writings on other fubje&s, have no mercy on his 
Loryifm. tis to be feared that we have few writers of our own 
hiftory or politics, on whofe veracity a foreigner or an unpre- 


judiced native, defirous of impartial and accurate information, 


can depend. From the earlie{t period of our hiftory, we have 
conftantly had two contending parties to warp our judgments: 
Britons and Saxons, Saxons and Normans, White Rofe and 
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Red, Catholics and Proteftants, Cavaliers and Round-heads, 
Whig and Tory, High Church and Low, Jacobite and Hano- 
verian, Ariftocrat and Democrat! Though thefe diftinctions 
have been often fatal to the peace of the country, however, as 
well as to the fame if not the genius of writers who have 
enlifted under the banner of any one of them, it is perhaps from 
thefe crude acidities and internal fermentations that the liberty, 
which we acquired at an earlier reriod than the reft of Europe, 
has been derived. 

Johnfon’s piety is treated by Dr. A. with a degree of candour, 
refpect, and reverence, and in a ftyle of gravity and religious 
fentiments, fuperior to any of his preceding bicgraphers; anda 
fair and impreflive apology is made even for his meditations, 
which have been often treated with ridicule. 

His /lyle was fuited to his ideas, which were inexpreffible by 
common words:—but Dr. A. judicioufly warns thofe from 
ufing his language, whofe ideas are of a more diminutive fize 
than thofe of their prototype. 

As a poet, our biographer fays all that can be faid with can- 
dour of Johnfon’s exceilence and defects; and in performing 
this tafk, he has given an analyfis of his hero’s tragedy of 
Irene in a very matfterly manner. The fine paflages and fenti- 
ments which it contains will probably keep it from oblivion, 
as they have faved the tragedy of Cato; neither of thefe dramas 
having fufficient merit of fable and character to fupport fre- 
quent reprefentation: but, in the tranquillity of the clofet, they 
will always have their admirers among learned readers who are 
pleafed with * unaffeQing elegance, and chill philofophy.’ 

His Latin poetry feems fairly clatied with-that of other ad- 
mired writers in a language that allows no new exprefiions and 
ideas; and in which all that the moft fuccefsful writer can do 
js to crop here and there a flower on clailic ground, merely to 
fhew how well he is acquainted with its productions. 

The difcuffion of this fubje& is followed by a feemingly defi- 
nitive fentence on Johnfon as a writer, with which the work 
might have been well terminated: 

¢ Upon the whole, the various produftions of Johnfon fhow a life 
fpent in ftudy and meditation. It may be fairly allowed, as he ufed 
to fay of himfelf, that be has written his /2are. His oddities and in- 
firmities in common life will, after a while, be overlooked and for- 
gotten; but his writings will remain a monument cf his genius snd 
Jearning ; ftill more and more itudied and admired, while Britons 
fhall continue to be characterized by a love of elegance and fublimity, 
of good fenfe and virtue. Inthe works of Jobhnfon, the reader will 
find a perpetual fource of pleafure and inflrection. With due pre- 
caution, men may learn to give to their ftyle elegance, harmony, 
and precifion; they may be taught to think with vigour and perfpi- 
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cuity; and all, by a diligent attention to his writings, may advance ia 
virtue.’ ) 

No preceding biographer of Johnfon has here been mentioned 
without praife and quotation: fo candid, and, indeed, fo courte- 
ous, is Dr. Anderfon; and this is the more extraordinary, as 
his own powers of writing and thinking are of no common 
fort. The characters which have Been extracted fromAr. Bof- 
well, Mrs, Piozzi, Dr. Towers, Sir John Hawkins,“Mr. Mur- 
phy, Mifs Seward, and Mr. Courtney, have appeared fo recently, 
that they will probably be familiar to moft of the readers of the 
prefent work. 

Bofwell’s anecdotes and memorabilia certainly form a treafure 
peculiar to the biography of this country. Mrs. Piozzi drew 
from the life at longer and more frequent fittings, perhaps, than 
any of Johnfon’s biographers ; and though that lady’s admira- 
tion of the features and tints of his mind was, perhaps, at lafta 
little fatigued, and the became lefs partial to the fubjet than 
at his fift fittings, yet the great outline of her picture is well 
drawn, notwithftanding the colouring may perhaps be leis pay 
and briiliant than it would have been in an earlier {tage of theit 
acquaintance. 

‘Though Dr. A. has tenderly touched mof of the failings of his 
heroin his own remarks, he has not fupprefied the bittereft invec- 
tives that have flowed from the pen of others. We could have 
wifhed that, ina juridical capacity, after a critical and careful 
perufal of his works, and of the lives and characters of him by 
preceding writers,-—as well as confidering all the evicence of 
friends and foes who had perfonal knowiege of htm, and an op- 
portunity of contemplating his private charaCter at leifure,—our 
author had fummed up the evidence, and pafled fentence con- 
fcientioufly, from the dictates of his own heart and judgment. 

© To draw his frailties from their dread abode” can now oaly 
gratify his enemies and invalidate his valuable precepts. ic is 
neceflary that a moral writer fhould be refpeéted, as well as ed- 
mired. All Johufon’s biographers, and the writers who have 
drawn his character, have agreed that, though he was a fincers 
Chriftian and a man of unblemifhed integrity and truth, he had 
his failings, his prejudices, and his weaknefles ; yet he is flienia- 
tized by none with vice, except by Mifs Seward; who tells us 
that ** Envy (the mother of many vices) was the befom fer- 
pent of this literary defpot.”” If Mifs S. be accurate in her 
aflertion, it invalidates the account of his benevolence, charity, 
and friendfhip given by his otter biographers, particularly 
Dr. A., who feems unwilling to look at Johnfon’s dark fide. 
Of this we are certain, that, though Johnfon may not have 
been fo civil to this lady’s productions as the expected, yet had 
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Joe died firft, regarding her at leaft as an acquaintance, if not 
as a friend, be would not have tried to blaft her character in a 
Magazine. 

We could foften cenfure on account of many of Johnfon’s 
infirmities, from our own knowlege; and as this is probably 
the laft time that we fhall have to review the life of this venera- 
ble writer, whofe virtues and abilities we have always refpected, 
and whofe ftation will not be foon filled, we cannot refift the 
wifh to take our leave of him with good-humour. 

We have already obferved that Johnfon, during colloquial 
debate, in order to obtain victory over arrogance of affertion, 
and perhaps to manifeft his ingenuity and dialectic powers, be- 
came a fophift, and fuftained pofitions to which he would never 
have fet his name; and we will add that, if ever the mind of an 
author was laid open to public view without refervation or 
difguife, it feems to have been that of Johnfon in his printed 
works, 

With refpeét to his reverence and partiality for the religion 
of his country, which have been ftyled digotry, we are fearful 
that fome fuch intolerant fpirit has manifeited itfelf in Scotland 
(where our liturgy is {till called ax z/l- mumbled ma/s,) againtt the 
Catholics in days of fanaticifm, and by the Catholics againft 
heretics of all kinds ;—and perhaps the prefent liberality, en- 
Jargement, and indifcriminate toleration of all religions and all 
fe&ts, do not arife fo much from re/pec? for the religion of 
others, as from indifference for our own. Jobnfon was fo 
much in carneft in his religious belief and practice, that devia- 
tions from the rites and ceremonies of our own church were 
offenfive to him; particularly, if thofe deviations leaned to- 
wards what he thought the irreverent plainnefs of Calvin, or 
the total incredulity of French philofophers. To the fuperero- 
gation of Catholics, Methodifts, and Moravians, he was ex- 
tremely charitable: but for the plain coat of JACK, without 
button or loop, he had no reverence. Yet there were indivi- 
duals among Diflenters whom he highly refpefted: fuch as Dr. 
Watts, Dr. Robertfon, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Blair, the late Dr. 
Rofe, and feveral worthy minifters of the church of Scotland, 
with whom he made acquaintance in his tour to the Hebrides. 
Much of his pretended abufe of the Prefbyterians and Whigs 
was more playful than malignant. If he talked of Pre/byterian 
dogs, and flinking Whigs, he meant no greater reproach than 
the Diflenters and Whigs themfelves, who ever denounced him 
as a furious ‘Jacobite, or rank Tory! Speaking of his own eye, 
of which he had long loft the fight, he frequently faid, ** the 
dog was never good for any thing;”’ and for his having negle&ted 
the performance of fome friendly office for an acquaintance, 
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during his own ficknefs, he exculed himfelf by faying, ‘* Sir! 


every man’s a fcoundrel in ficknefs; he only thinks of himfelf.” 

In our peruial of the life before us, we have found fome ty- 
pographical errors, which the moft fedulous attention to the 
prefs cannot preclude; there are two or three of a different 
kind, which will perhaps fall on the author himfelf: fuch as 
Appleby in Leicetterthire (p. 57) for Wem in Shropfhire. Pre- 
vioufly to that, (p. 50) it might be afked where Mrs. Johnfon 
lodged, when Johnfon and Savage ¢ wandered together whole 
nights in the ftreet and could not pay for a lodging ?” p. 59 and 
68, Cronzazis put for Croufaz; and p. 207, {peaking of Johnfon 
being more prone to blame than to commend, when the author 
fays, * through the whole of his Lives of the Poets, the defire of 
praife is almoft always overpowered by his difpofitionto cenfure,” 
he furely means ‘ the defire to praife.’? “‘Thefe errors are few, 
and not very important; and we may venture to fay, on the 
whole, that this work, which we have examined with much 
pleafure, is written with ftrength, elegance, good tafte, and 
found judgment. It is to be prexed to a new edition of John- 


fon’s Lives of the Poets. Do B....y- 





Art. IV. The Do&rine of Atonement illuftrated and defended, in Eight 
Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford in ghe Year 
1795, at the Leéture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A. By Daniel Veyfie, B. D. Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo, 
pp. 240. 5s. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 1795. 


WE ase inclined to regard it asa pleafing proof of the progrefs 

of knowlege and liberality, that, even in the official de- 
fences of the myfteries or the peculiar doctrines of revelation, 
modern advocates appear inclined to recede, in fome degree, 
from the high claims of /ound theologians ; and, where a doce 
trine will admit of two interpretations, are contented to main- 
tain it in that fenfe which, without entirely pafling over to the 
fide of here/y, approaches neareft to the natural principles of 
reafon. Ot this moderation the difcourfes before us, delivered 
for the exprefs purpofe of confirming and eftablifhing the Chrift- 
ian faith, and confuting all heretics and {chifmatics, afford an 
example. 

The doétrine of the atonement has been fuppofed, by the ge- 
neral body of orthodox divines, to imply a full fatisfaction 
offered in the death of Chrift to the offended juftice of God, 
without which the punifhment of fin could not have been re- 
mitted. Others, without contending for the abfolute neceflity 
of an equivalent fatisfaétion to Divine juftice, have infifted on 
the wifdom and fitnefs of the meafure in order to fecure the 
honour of the Divine government and the authority of the 

Divine 
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Divine laws. Both thefe grounds this lecturer quits, as, if at 
all tenable, not neceflary to be maintained in defending the 
doctrine of the atonement. Mr. Veyfie, in like manner, wholly 
excludes from this doétrine the notion, which has commonly 
been connected with it, of the imputed righteoufnels of Chrift. 
By the term atonement, reconciliaticn, fimply, is in thefe dif- 
courfes underftood ; and the doctrine of the New Teftament 
on this fubject is faid to be that the death of Chrift has pro- 
pitiated God, reconciled him to finful man, and procured for all 
who believe i in him pardon and acceptance. 

This is the point which Mr. Veyfie undertakes to eftablifh, 
in exprefs refutation of the arguments brought by Dr. Prieftley, 
in his Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity, to prove that 
the do&rine of the atonement is not a part of the original 
fyftem of Chriftian faith. The proof of the point Mr.V. refts on 
the exprefs language of the New Teftament, which afcribes 
to the death of Chrift the general effects of a propitiatory fa- 
crifice, and which exhibits it as a price, a payment, anda fin 
offering ; and on a comparifon of the facrifical language of the 
Wew ‘ieftament with the nature and defign of the Jewifh fa- 
crifices. From the latter confideration, it is inferred that the 
Jewith facrifices were intended analogically to teftify the aton- 
ing death of Chrift. 

‘Having maintained this point in three diftingt difcourfes, Mr. 
V. proceeds to reply to the principal objections alleged againft 
this doctrine, particularly by Dr. Priettley. We are not, it is 
aflerted, to underftand the facrifical language of the New 
Teftament as merely allufive or figurative, but as analogical ; 
where the name of one thing is transferred to another, not on 
account of an imaginary refemblance, but from a real corre- 
fsondence or fimilar relation. Such an analogy, it is remarked, 
takes place in defcribing mental operations by words borrowed 
from fimilar functions of the bodily organs, as when we {peak 
of the mind as feeing. Thus, when the blood of Chrift is faid 
to be our ranfom, we are taught that the blood of Chrift in the 
deliverance of man correfponds to a price, or ranfom, in the 
deliverance of a captive ; and when Chriilt is called our facri- 
fice, we are to underftand that his death is to the Chriftian 
church what the facrifice for fin was under the Mofaic law, 
which was a fhadow of things to come.—The defect of this 
ingenious explanation appears to be, that the reader is not 
enabled clearly to difcern the precife difference between allufion 
and analogy.—Dr. Prieftley’ s moral arguments are repelled, 
firft, by conceding that it is not necefla ary to aflert the doc- 
trine of an adequate fatisfaclion to divine juflice, but merely 
to fupport the fact that God is reconciled to man by the death 
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of Chrift ; fecondly, by maintaining that the fcriptures do not — 
declare repentance and a good life to be of themfelves, exclu- 
fively, fullicient to recommend us to the divine favour ; and 
thirdly, by fhewing that the do&rine of the atonement, as be- 
fore explained, is not inconfiftent with the free-grace and 
mercy of God. The lectures conclude with a practical appli- 
cation of the doctrine. 

The author of thefe fermons has relied chiefly on fcriptural 
authority, and has made little difplay of erudition. Some part 
of the difficulties attending the fubjeét he has certainly avoided ~ 
by his conceflions : but there may, perhaps, itill be room for | 
debate concerning the meaning of the expreflion, and the na- 
ture and reafonablenefs of the doétrine, of propitiating God, 
or reconciling him to finful man. The difcourfes are ingent-~ 
oufly planned, and well written: but they will not, we apprehend, 
be found to have contributed much towards fettling the public 


faith. ¥, , 
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Art. V. 4 Sermon preached before the Affciation for difcountenanciug 
Vice, and promoting the Practice of Virtue and Religion; in St. Ma- 
ry’s Church, 5th March 1795. By the Rev, Robert Burrowes, 
D. D. F.T.C.D. and Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. vo. 
pp. 80. Dublin, Watfon. 1795. 

PeERHars there is no one important point in which the par- 

tizans of different religious or political fyftems would be fo 


likely to agree, as in the utility of diffufing knowlege, and en- 


deavouring to promote reformation of manners, among the 
lower clafles of the people. If ever the ftate of fociety be 
ameliorated, the work muf be begun on the broad bafis of 
popular inftruction and difcipline. Circumftances of the moft 
alarming nature have produced in Ireland, among the higher 
orders, a general conviction of the abfolute neceffity of fome 
vigorous exertions towards enlightening and reforming the ig- 
norant and diforderly populace of that kingdom. An affoci- 
ation for the purpofe of difcountenancing vice, and promoting 
the practice of virtue and religion, commenced in Dublin in 
Otober 1792, and has increafed to the number of about 400 
members. [he Committee of this inftitution has already taken 
many laudable fteps towards carrying into effect the important 
object of the Affociation. A report of the origin, laws, and 
progrefs of the fociety, conftitutes a part of this publication.— 

A defign immediately adapted to produce a happy alteration 
in the {tate of fociety, in Ireland, may well deferve the attention 
of this kingdom: we are therefore happy in contributing our 


part towards bringing it into notice, by announcing it in this 
tanner to our readers, 


With 
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occafions, a piece of loofe and flafhy oratory, but a fenfible 
reprefentation of the importance of the principle on which the 


: 30 Robertfpierre’s Political Tefiament. 
' With refpect to Dr. Burrowes’s fermon, we think it entitled : 
to high commendation. It is not, like many fermons on public | 

; 

i 


: 
} Affociation is founded; and a judicious inquiry into the beft | 
, means of carrying the defign into effect. The preacher, after 
 fome unpleafant but (we fear) faithful details refpecting the pre- 
: fent ftate of manners in Ireland, relates the meafures adopted 
| by the Affociation to give inftruction to the poor by books and 
cathechifing, and to reftrain by coercion the crimes moft preva- 
| lent among them; and Dr. B. then proceeds to fuggeit hints for 
) regulating the future proceedings of the fociety. Among other 
ebftruCiions to its fuccefs, he infifts particularly on the general 
diftafte for reading which prevails in Ireland. His thoughts on 
i this fubjeét, and on the caufes of idlenefs and intemperance, are 
) , fo fenfible and feafonable, that we fhould gladly have inferted 
= in our Review, could we conveniently have reduced them, 
ithout injury to the compofition, within fuch a compafs as 
might be fuitable to our limits. 

For Dr. B.’s judicious and liberal remarks on the diftribution 
of books, and the friendly co-operation of the clergy of all 
perfuafions in this good work, and on other topics connected 
with the objects of the Aflociation, we mutt alfo refer to 
the fermon; which well deferves to be attentively perufed. by 
all who are difpofed to exert themfelves in promoting that bett 
of reforms, the reformation of manners. Ez, 














Art. VI. The Political Teftament of Maxinil. Robert/pierre; with an 
Account of the fecret Negociations, carried on under his Direétion, 
with feveral of the principal States of Europe, &c. Written and 
figned by his own Hand. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 
Pp. 95- 2s.6d, Rivingtons. 1796. 


TH publifhers have endeavoured, in an advertifement pre- 

fixed to this work, to raife a belief that it comes in reality 
from the pen of the man whofe name it bears. They have 
called into their aid both external and internal evidence. The 
former is thus ftated : 


‘ This paper, with very many others fufficient to form feveral vo- 
lumes, came from Mr. Vadier, who was the colleague of Robert- 
{pierre in the committee of general fafety, and who confequently, if 
he could even be fuppofed to have forged thefe papers, would be an 
authority little inferior to Robertfpierre himfelf for the faéts contained 
inthem. At the time of Robertfpierre’s fall Vadier took part againft 
him. The caufe of quarrel between them was, that the former had 
treated with ridicule a report in which the latter had denounced a 
confpiracy, faid to be carricd on by a pretended prophetefs, calling 
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herfelf Mademoifelle Theos.—Vadier, in the attack which he made on 
his former friend, attributed the ridicule thrown upon him, to his 
having brought forward a letter fent from this fanatic, or fome of her 
difciples, to Robertfpierre, which, in the date and general tenor of 
the contents, feems to correfpond very nearly with a letter mentioned 
in this Political Teftament, as having been received from fome one in 
the name of the Pope. During the fhort ftruggle that enfued between 
the convention and the partizans of Robertfpierre, Vadier made him- 
felf mafter of the private papers of the accufed. Soon after he was 
himfelf obliged to fly, and carried the papers with him into Swit- 
zerland. 

‘ By a near relation of Mr. Vadier they were communicated to Mr. 
le Gout, a native of that country, and what on the continent is called 
a man of letters. He had been private fecretary to the unfortunate 
Clermont de Tonnerre, in the time of the firft national aflembly of 
France, had frequent opportunities of feeing the hand-writing of 
Robertfpierre, and was perfectly acquainted with it. He was allowed, 
for a trifling confideration, to tranfcribe what was fhewn him ; and 
has pofitively fworn to the hand-writing of the originals, which he 
tran{cribed. 

‘ Mr. le Gout brought his copies to England with an intention of 
publifhing them. He talked to fome bookiellers on the fubjeé& ; but 
was by them advifed to go to Hamburgh, as a cheaper and more con- 
venient place of publication. This opinion he followed ; but during 
his fhort ftay here, he gave the free ufe of his manufcripts to a friend, 
and by that friend the Political Teftament was feleéted and tranflated. 

‘ When it was refolved to print it, the propriety of prefixing the 
moft folemn authentication, which could be procured from Mr, le 
Gout, was fuggefted. Application was accordingly made to him at 
Nienhus, in the neighbourhood of Hamburgh, where he now refides ; 
and that produced the affidavit, a tranflation of which will be found 
at the end of this advertifement, and the original of which, under the 
feal of the burgomafter, is in the hands of the publithers.’ 


The internal evidence arifing from the perufal of the work 
itfelf, we are told, difplays fo ttrongly and fo clearly the cha- 
racter and fpirit of this tyrant, that he muft, on a perufal, be 
allowed to be the author of it. 

We know not how to combat the external evidence, nor to 
difpute the veracity of a man who gives his atteftation on oath. 
We mutt, however, declare that, after al] that has been faid on 
the fubject, we cannot bring ourfelves to believe that the pub- 
lication before us is entitled to any other appellation than that of 
a forgery. ‘Che publifhers are men of character, and far above 
the imputation of being capable of wilfully lending their name 
to an impofition on the world ; fo that, if they impofe on the 
public, it can only be becaufe they themfelves have been de- 
ceived. Nor is it our intention even to infinuate that the per- 
fon, whofe affidavit on this fubject is in their hands, has {ported 
with truth; for it is our difpofition to give credit to the declara- 
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tion of any man whofe veracity we have never known to have 
been impeached ; and ftill more fo when to that declaration is 
fuperadded the folemnity of an oath. Some interefted perfon 
muft have practifed on his unfufpicious credulity, and thus made 
hia: inftrumental in ftamping a fpurious book with the marks 
of authenticity. 

Referring to the proofs, afforded by the work itfelf, that it is 
genuine, the publifhers obferve that— 

‘ The character of the writer is of a forced and unnatural kind, in 
that falfe tatle of theatrical grandeur, which has diftinguifhed all the 
eininent actors in the French revolution. It holds up to our view a 
uian of extravagant ambition, of confummate vanity. But thefe fea- 
tures fo notorioufly marked Robertfpierre that the mereift bungler 


could not have ufurped his name without afluming thefe qualities,. 


‘i’he work is that of a common-place ftatefman, tinétured deeply with 
the popular politics of the country ; of the fchool of Favier, whofe 
fecret yeport on the relations of France to all the feveral tates of 
Europe was found in the cabinet of Louis XVith, and formed the po- 
litical creed. of all the republican factions of France. ‘The leading 
articles of faith are a great dread of the houfe of Auftria, and ab- 
horrence cf the treaty between France and that power in 1756, afixed 
hatred of the Englifh name, a flrong jealoufy of Ruffia, and a vehe- 
ment defire of returning to an alliance with Pruffia, as well as of re- 
vaining an afcendancy, by means of Poland, in the affairs of the 
north. A diflike of America was peculiar to Robertfpierre. 


* No reader who has the leait knowledge of the human heart will be» 


furprized to find the author declaring difguit and contempt ‘* for his 
unworthy countrymen.”’ | But we have direét proof that fuch were the 
aftyal feelings of Robertfpierre. Mr. Garat, who defcribes him as a 
man of atrabilious temperament, and full of fufpicions *, has pre- 
ferved a long converfation which he had with him on the ftate of the 
country, not long after the affaffination of Louvisthe XVIth. The 
refult of the whole on the part of Robert{pierre, was an expreffion 
which ftruck the other with the moft ferious alarm, “1 aM QUITE 
weary (faid he) OF THE REVOLUTION; I AM SICK.” It is to 
his indulgence of his firft atrabilious impreffions againft all around 
him, and not to any fyftem of tyranny, that Garat afcribes all his 
cruelties ; and his new battilles, fcaffolds, and permanent guillotines, 
are here juitified on a plea of neceflity, arifing out of the worlt opi- 
nign of the French chara¢ter,’ 


The publifhers quote a paflage froma fpeech made by Ro- 
befpierre, and given in the Moniteur of May 29, 4794, to 
prove that a political teftament from him was to be expected ; 
and hence it is inferred that this is the teftament which he then 


promifed. “The fpeech was made on the occafion of n attempt 
on his life by Cecilia Regnant. 





** Memoires fur la Revolution, p, 57.” 
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© Confidering himfelf as likely to fall by fome of thofe vile people, 
who, he fays, confpire againft his country and mankind, ** at leaft 
(adds he) I will leave a Teftament, the reading of which fhall make 
tyrants and their accomplices tremble. J may PERHAPS ai/cover for- 
midable fecrets which a fort of pufillanimous prudence had determined me to. 
conceal. 1 will tell on what fill depends the falvation of my country, 
and the triumph of liberty.’’ 


It is extremely poffible that this very declaration fuggefted the 
firft idea of this: work, and gave birth tothe Teftament now 
before us; it was drawn up, probably, by fome one who thought 
that the name of Robefpierre would make it circulate rapidly 
and extenfively: through the world. In this publication, the 
name of the fuppofed author is f{pelled with rt; this circum+ 
ftance, however, is not unnoticed by the publifhers, who fay 
that it is fo written in the manufcript copy; and that this 
fpelling has therefore been retained. We mutt obferve that this 
is the firft time of our feeing a¢ in the name; and we think 
that it has been generally written without the fecond r,— 
Robefpierre. | | 

Let us now proceed to the work itfelf, and fee whether the 
internal evidence which it affords be fuch as to induce a belief 
that it came from Robefpierre. From him any fentiments but 
thofe of compaflion, humanity, or juftice, might be expected 
towards Louis XVI. ; and vet.we find the author of this book 
pleading the caufe of that unfortunate prince, fo far at leaft as 
to acquit him of the charge of tyranny: 

«I may be, perhaps, accufed in hiftory of having fpilt too much 
blood ; nay, hiftorians may clafs me among tyrants: but have they 
not already done the fame honour to the meek Louis the XVIth, who 
would ftill have reigned if he had known how to punifh; and of 
whofe weaknefs nothing is a ftronger proof, than that two intriguing 
women, Mes Dames Necker and Roland, by the revolutions of the 
14th of July 1789, and of the roth of Auguft 1792, overturned a 
throne within the fpace of four years, the foundation of which was 
upwards of fourteen centuries old.’ 


The following contraft is fo honourable to the heart of Louis 
XVI. that it feems to have been drawn by one who would 
gladly have faved his life; not by one who had Jaboured to take 
it away: 

‘From the death of Louis the XVIth I aimed at the throne he 
knew not how to occupy~how to defend. I had been enworthy of 
reigning with fuceefs, if I had not followed fteps oppofite to thofe of 
my predeceffor. After the deftruction of the faction of the political 
hypocrite Briffot, I had yet to fear being devoured by the tygers 
Danton and Marat. By undermining the popularity of the former 
with the jacobins, I was able to fend him to the fame fcaffold to which 
he afflifted me in fending Briffot and Louis the XVIth : and Charlotte 
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Cordee delivered me from Marat by a death too honourable for fuch 
an ignorant fanatic.’ 

Entertaining more than doubts of the authenticity of this 
work, we are not difpofed to give a detailed account of its 
contents: but we fhall attend toa few farther particulars ; firft 
ftating that we find a feparate article allotted to the difcuffion 
of the political intereft of various ftates, of the fecond and third 


‘ orders, as well as of the firft ; and that, at the end of each ar- 


ticle, is given an account of (pretended ) fecret negociations car- 
ried on with the ftate whofe intereft was the fubjec& of fuch ar- 
ticle. Speaking of Naples, the author fays, 

‘When France placed a Spanifh prince upon the throne of the 
two Sicilies, it was not fuppefed that an Auftrian princefs, and her fa- 
vourite minifter, a renegado Englifhman, fhould one day have 
power and cunning enough to make that fame prince the inveterate 
enemy of Frenchmen: his conduct, however, fince the year 17935 
has proved this to be the fact ; and if his gratitude has not been dif- 
played by doing ‘till more harm to France, it was lefs from want of 
will than power.’ 

It is no objection, we admit, to the authenticity of this 
‘Teftament, to fay that its author was not very intimately ac- 
quainted with hiftory ; Robefpierre was better calculated to 
ftrike off heads than to difplay hiftorical knowlege: it was 
very poffible, therefore, that he might have been the author, 
and have confounded Ferdinand IV. with his father Don Car- 
los, who, when a fecond fon of Spain, was raifed firft to the 
Duchy of Tufcany, and afterward to the throne of the Two 
Sicilies ; where he reigned till, by the death of his elder brother, 
he was called to the inheritance of the crown of Spain. Don 
Philip, the eldeft fon of Don Carlos, was an ideot, and as 
fuch incapable of ruling ; he was therefore left at Naples, his 
incapacity having been juridically proved and recognized ; the 
fecond fon was taken to Spain by his father to be his fucceffor 
in that monarchy, where he now reigns by the name of Charles 
1V.—Ferdinand the third fon became peaceably and quietly 
King of the Two Sicilies, by the refignation of his father and 
brother in his favour ; not a fhot was fired either to make or 
oppofe his way to the crown. It was not, therefore, by France 
that he was placed on the throne. 

Speaking of Venice, the author of this work thus defcribes 
the defencelefs fituation of that republic: 

‘In its prefent ftate, without foldiers to defend its territory by 
land, or a fleet to guard it by fea, half a dozen French or Englifh 
privateers might, in the fpace of one week, conquer and plunder the 
whole Venetian ftate.’ | 

What will thofe fay of this grofs ignorance or mifteprefent- 
ation of the ftate of Venice, who recolle& that, juft before the 
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French revolution broke out, the Venetians had a fleet of eleven 
or more fail of the /ine a€tually at fea under the command of 
the Chevalier Emo, befides frigates, to act offenfively againft 
Tunis ; and that they were once on the point, about that pe- 
riod, of engaging in a war with Holland, a firlt-rate mari- 
time power? The author, a little farther on, fays that, with the 
confent of government, ‘ he had fent an agent with an offer to 
the brothers of Louis XVI. to conquer for them the Tyrol, the 
Milanefe, and Mantua, and to re-eftablifh the old kingdom of 
Lombardy, on condition that France fhould retain her con- 
quefts in the kingdom of Sardinia, and have free paflage for her 
troops through that kingdom into Lombardy.’ Here we find 
that the kingdom of Lombardy was to be reftored in favour of 
the brothers of Louis XVI. and yet that France was to have 
free paflage into it; for what purpofe, but that of fubduing it 
for herfelf? If it were meaned here that the country now called 
Lombardy was to form no part of the kingdom which was to 
bear that name, fome fenfe might be made of that part of the 
paragraph: but what fhould we then fay of the paflage through 
the kingdom of Sardinia into Lombardy, and of France retain- 
ing her conquefts in the kingdom of Sardinia? We know not 
that fhe poffefles a foot of ground in that kingdom; for, though 
Sardinia belongs to the prince who owns Piedmont, and who 
did own the county of Nice and duchy of Savoy till they 
were wrefted from him by the French, yet it would be a very 
inaccurate way of fpeaking to fay that they were in the king- 
dom of Sardinia; or that the beft way to march troops into 
Lombardy would be through Sardinia. Of the pretended fact 
here ftated we will only fay that nothing can appear more im- 
probable. 

Whether the following ftatement and obfervations were dic- 
tated by truth or falfehood,—whether they may or may not be 
confidered as an atrocious libe],—we will not pretend to give 
any opinion : 

* How happy it was that the French treafury, the French crown- 
jewels, and the French refources did not emigrate with the Bourbons, 
Without thefe the king of Pruffia would undoubtedly, in 1792, have 
occupied the caltle of the Thuilleries, which, thanks to them, is ftill, 
In 1794, a national palace, occupied by a French convention. But 
as | had no fhare in the tranfactions of 1792, and as what paffed at 
that time is pretty well known, or at leatt tufpected, I will pafs it over 
in filence. 

‘ K — ff, in Flanders, and K——th, in Germany, have both 
held fecret negociations with us ; and under pretence of treating about 
exchange of prifoners, communicated the plans of their allied ene- 
mies to their declared enemy. But no money, no Priffian; France did 
not obtain thefe communications gratis. It cannot, however, be de- 
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nied, that the advantages derived from them were more than equi. 
valent to the expence by which they were gained.’ 


We will conclude with the following paflage relative to 
England : 


« War, eternal war with England.—Never any other peace but 
armittices, that my troops may breathe a little and recover their 
ftrength, in order to obtain new victories over the abominable Engliffp 
nation. Between England and France, to combat muft be the na- 
tional occupation, England muft be conquered, muft be deftroyeds 
though the deftruction of France fhould be the confequence , for while 
England exifts, the exiftence of France is precarious and doubtful : 
and thirty millions of men mutt live in expectation of death or bond- 
age, not from the bravery, but the abominable treachery of ten mil- 
lions of Englifhmen, if a peace is concluded before the few of that 
nation who fhall farvive are obliged to wear French fetters. I fay 
*« the few who fhall furvive,’’ becaufe, whether I die or live, I am 
Certain that our numerous brave armed countrymen will, in a few 
years, fuffer few furviving Englifhmen to pollute the earth, and de- 
Ceive or tyrranize over pofterity. / 

« Englifh treachery has burnt our fleets, kindled the civil war in 
France, and vomited forged aflignats. upon the French territories in 
exchange for French bullion. Englifh treachery has deftroyed the 
trade of France, conquered her colonies, and fed, armed, and pro- 
tected the rafcally emigrants, only becaufe they were profcribed in 
France, and enemies to their countrymen the French. In a word, all 
the blood fpilt, either upon the {caffold or in the field ; all the fuffers 
ings, all the wants, and all the miferies endured by Frenchmen, 
either at home or abroad, are to be afcribed to Englifli treachery ; 
and unworthy muft he be of the name.of a Frenchman, who can or 
will ever forget it. No, to hate and to deftroy the Englith fhall be the 
firft maxims a French woman teaches her child ; and thence defcend- 
ing, fhall be bequeathed from father to fonas long as any Englifhmen 
exif. per 

‘ France has reafon to hate Anftria; but in refpe& to England fhe 
is bound in duty to detcft and abhor it. Auftria only intrigues ; 
England not only intrigues but betrays ; and bribes all other ftates at 
war with France to do the fame. 

« What we have fuffered from the other powers at war with us, 2 
few years may repair; but the fufferings, the loffes, which Englith 
treachery has caufed us, none who-do not live to fee the deftruction of 
England will ever fee repaired. 

‘ Until we are ready to give the grand blow to England, all our 
efforts muft be employed to make Autiria, and the other Englihh allies, 
feel the effeéts of our ftrength ; and perceive at the fame time our 
abhorrence of their principal fupporter, England. 

‘ The alliance between England and the ovher coalefced powers — 
cannot long exift in its prefent ftate. Pruflia, and the German | 
princes in the Pruffian intereft will, in all probability, before two | 
more campaigns, grow tired of being the tools of the ambition, 
treachery, and gold of Auftria and England: France muft then form 
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fach connections as I have pointed out in different parts of this work ; 
but no conneétion, however advantageous, muft be formed, which 
may prevent France from carrying into execution its favourite fcheme, 
—the deftruction of England ’ 

This laft'extract, it muft be owned, breathes the implacable, 


fanguinary, and deftructive fpirit of Robefpierre. Sh. — 





—_—————— 


Art. VIE. Obfervations upon the Plagues inflifed upon the Egyptians: 
in which zs fhewn the Peécultarity of thofe Judgments, and their 
Correfpondence with the Rites and Idolatry of that People. ~Te 
thefe is prefixed, a Prefatory Difcourfe concerning the Grecian 
Colonies trom Egypt. By Jacob Bryant. 8vo. pp. 441. 73. 
Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

PERHAPS we cannot. better introduce to public notice thefe 

elaborate obfervations, than in the author’s own words: 

* The following treatife, together with thofe with which it is a¢- 
companied *, was written many years ago for my own private amufe- 
ment and fatisfaction. For 1 then had formed no defign of having 
them. publifhed to the world, But fince 1 haye been induced to make 
my, thoughts in fome other inftances public, it has led me farther than 


I at firk propofed; and given me encouragment. to produce thefe 


likewife to the world; that if any the leatt good can refult from 
them, [may have the happinefs of feeing it in fome degree take 
place. ‘The principal fubjects, which I have undertaken to elucidate, 
have, I believe, been confidered by me, ina light quite new. ForlI 
do not recollectthat any perfon before, has followed the fame mode 
of. illuftration, Particularly in refpect to the plagues in Egypt, it 
does not appear, that any writer has obferved that correfpondence, 
which feems to fubfilt, between the offence, and the punifhment; as 
wellas between the people, and their cultoms. It will afford me great 
fatisfaction, if this corre{pondence fhould appear univerfally obvious 
and precife, and founded in truth. As what I here prefent to the 
public is a {mall part of a large collection, I may pofhibly, if I liye, 


«venture :to produce ather obfervations upon fimilar fubjects, and of 


alike tendency. For my chief labour has been, ever fince I have 
had opportunities of reading, obferving, and forming an unbiaffed 
‘opinion, to do honour to the religion, which I profefs, and to au- 


_thenticate the Scriptures, upon which it is founded.’ 


Mr. Bryant’s motives are good, and his attempt is moft 
commendable: but how far, in the eye of criticifm, he has 
been fucce(sful in his endeavours, is a queftion of another fort; 
which every competent reader muft decide for himfelf, and will 
decide, according to the ftrength and conclufivenefs which be 
may find in the author’s arguments. One preliminary obferv- 
ation we cannot here help making: whatever had been the 
plagues inflifted on the Egvptians, the fame learning and inge- 
nuity could eafily have difcovered in them the fame peculiarity 





* Thefe will be the fubjeét of a fecond article. 
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and correfpondence with the rites and idolatry of that people, asin 
any of the ten that were inflicted. 


The firft plague was the river turned into blood: 


‘ This, (fays Mr. B.) was a punifhment particularly well adapted 
to that blinded and infatuated people ; as it fhewed them the bafenefs 
of thofe elements which they reverenced, and the infufficiency of the 
gods in which they trufted:’—* The Egyptians looked upon their 
river not only as confecrated to a Deity, but, if we may believe fome 
authors, as their chief national god.’—* This veneration, we may 
prefume, prevailed even in the time of Mofes.’—* There was, there- 
fore, a great propriety in the judgment. They muft have felt the 
utmoft aftonifhment and horror, when they beheld their facred ftream 
changed and polluted, and the divinity, whom they worfhipped, fo 
fhamefu!ly debafed.’—* It is to be obferved, that God might have 
many different ways tainted and polluted the ftreams of Egypt: but 
he thought proper to change it [them] to blood. Now the Egyp- 
tians, and efpecially their priefts, abhorred nothing more than blood.’ 
—* Hence this’ evil, brought upon them, muft have been feverely felt, 
as there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.’—* It is moreover 
faid, that the fife that were in the river died, and the river flank... 


’ What the hiftorian mentions, concerning the fith, is of confequence ; 


for all the natives of the river were, in {ome degree, efteemed facred, 
In many parts the people did not feed upon them. The priefts, in 
particular, never tafted fifh; and this on account of their imputed 


‘ fanctity.’—* Thefe punifhments, then, brought upon the Egyptians, 


bore a ftri&t analogy with their crime. They mutt therefore have 


been pressly alarmed, when they beheld their facred ftream defiled 


with blood, their land infeéted, and themfelves almoft poifoned with 


- their ftinking deities.’ — 


We have given the fum of the author’s reafoning in his own 


» words, (fomewhat abridged,) that the reader may better fee his 


method, and be able to appretiate his obfervations. Mr. B. 
forefaw that it might be objected that this evil was brought not 
only on the Egyptians, but likewife on the Ifraelites: but his 
anfwer is ready; 


‘ It feemed proper, that the Ifraelites fhould partake in it, that 
the impreffion might be the flronger on their minds. One great rea- 
fon for this part of the punifhment was to give them a thorough dif- 
guft to this worfhip, that they might not hereafter [afterward } lapfe 
into it- For it is to be obferved, as they were to be conduéted to 
the land of Canaan, and to the confines of Syria, that there were 
many nations in thofe parts, among whom this worfhip was com- 
mon.” | 
The fecond plague, of frogs, ‘ arofe like the former from 
the facred river. Its ftreams became a fecond time polluted 
and difgraced, to the utter confufion both of their gods and 
priefts.” Here Mr. B. allows that it is not afcertained whether 
the frog was among the /gyptians an object of reverence, or of 

) abhorrence ; 
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abhorrence : but ‘ this much,” adds he, ‘ is certain, that it 
was very confiftent with divine wifdom and juftice, to punifh 
the Egyptians, either by what they abominated, or by what 
they idly revered. — Would it not, in this way of reafoning, 
have been equally juft and confiftent to punifh them by what 
they neither revered nor abominated ?—T he author’s argumepts 
to thew that the frog might have been.a facred emblem ate ap- 
plicable to any other reptile, and feem to difplay more erudition 
than judgment. 

The plague of lice.— 

¢ This diforder was odious in its nature, as being in general the 
confequence of filth and animal corruption, which of all things the 
Egyptians abominated moft.’-—* The priefts might look upon the pols 
lution of their river, and the introduction of frogs, with all the fub- 
fequent plagues, as great calamities: but she tradition about lice, if 
divulged, would have been an everlafting difgrace to their calling ; 
an affront to the whole body of the priefthood, as well as to the na- 
tion in general, and never to be forgiven.’ tos ; 


Hence Mr. B. thinks that the Helleniftic Jews of Alexans 
dria, who tranflated the Pentateuch into Greek, * gave another 
name to thefe vermin, that they might not be guilty of any 
offence to the natives, as their tranflation could be no fecret to 
the priefts of the country.’—All this is gratis diéfum, and ins» 
jurious to the Alexandrian tranflators. We believe that they 
rendered the Hebrew word (035) confcientioufly, and accord- 
ing to their beft knowlege; nor has it yet been proved that 
they tranflated wrongly. The authority of Jofephus is not 
equal to theirs, though feemingly * corroborated by’ fome of 
the other antient verfions, and ftrenuoufly fupported by Bochart, 
Le Clerc, &c. . The caufe, of alarm to the Egyptians, in this 
plague, was the great multitude of thofe mofttroublefome in- 
fects, and their appearance at an unufual feafon; namely in 
the month of February, whep the cold is in its extreme in that 
country. | 

On the fourth plague, that of the fies, our author obferves: 

* There is reafon to think, that the Egyptians had particular deities 
to remedy ftated evils.—Thefe were similar to the 60. AMTOT LOT ON AO, 
and Dii Averrunci, of Greece and Rome.—The province allotted to 
feveral deities was particularly to drive away flies..—<« But, this was 


Sie 





* We fay /eemingly, becaufe, although the Latin tranflators pf the 
Syriac and Arabic verfions have rendered the refpective words Jice, 
we very much doubt the propricty of that rendering. Nor has all 
the etymological learning of Bochart been able to convince our bef 
modern critics that D455 or 9355, any more than D935, fpeciacally 
denotes lice, Philo has: juftly and minutely defcribed the anjmalcule 
in queftion; and we believe, with Oédmann, that it is the culex repians 
of Linné. | 
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not all: thefe infects were in many places worfhipped.’—¢ There was 
a Deity called Deus Mu/cay who was worhipped under the charager 
of a fly. The God Achor of Cyrene feems to have been of this de- 
homination ; and that the word Achor denoted-a fly, may be inferred 
from the city Acaron, or Accaron, which we miftakingly render 
Ekron, ‘where the fame infe& was fuppofed to be worfhipped by the 
fiame-of Zebub, a fly. We generally join it to the word Baal; and 
reprefent the deity a8 the drd of fies, in the plural: but to my ap- 
prehenfion it was not fo, And here it is proper to remedy a miftake 
into which we are led by our verfion concerning Ahaziah, who is fup- 
pofed to have inquired of Baal-zebub, at the place above mentioned: 
~—but neither that place, nor its deity, is referred to in that pafiage.’ 
_ © Our moft early verfion, the Septuagint, exprefies the term Zebu 
in the Singular, Qcov pusary Gillingt from the tide Baal; and at the fame 
time jt makes Accaron, inktead of a place, to be the proper name of the 
deity ; the Deus Mufca, or Fly-god.’—* The like occurs in Jofephus ; 
who fays that rhe King, being ill, fent.to inquire of Accarom, the God- 
Sy; for that ( Accaron) was thename of the deity.’ 

We cannot fubfcribe to this interpretation. It is well known 
that the Greek verfion of Kings is much corrupted, and-was 
originally inaccurate: nor can: the Hebrew text be thus ren= 
dered without -the greateft violence. Nay the Greek itfelf, 
even in the prefent copies, will not eafily bear our author’s 
tranflation of it: for, not to.mention the difference of reading 
in the Roman and ‘Complutenfian editions, it. feems’ plain to 
us that, !however> we difpofe of the words ev tw Baar pvinv, 
the words Qsov Axxapay mult be rendered god of Accaren, ot 
Ekron, Were they words even inverted, as Mr. B.'places 
them, Qrov mumy, they could. fcarcely be rendered god- fly? 
we ‘recolle& no fuch compound in the Greek language, At 
any rate, as they now ftand, we are convinced that Baad pia 
is the title of the god, that Seov'iis an ‘appellative, and that 
Axnapoy is the town Ekron ‘in ‘the jand: of the Philiftines.—~ 
Were we to indulge conjeGure, we fhould imagine that the 
Complutenfian edition has partly preferved the true reading of 
the Greek; imeowrncare dia 72 Baar-puiav, bev Anaguv. If 
any MS. thall be found to have uuias, beov, inftead- of ‘nviay, 
Beov, it would come nearly to theverfion of Symmachus, aufcSe 
‘qaga t# BeedZeCua Yes Expuv. vai 

With refpect ‘to Jofephus, on whom Mr. B. lays fo much 
firefs, we judge very differently from our author. ‘ As to 
Jofephus (fays he) it is manifeft, paft contradiction, that he 
{peaks .determinately of the term Axaguwy as the proper name 
of the deity. On this account, we may be aflured, that the 
reading in the next page is faulty, where it is made to refer to 
a place, Lkron, and its inhabitants.” On the contrary, we 
are of opinion that, if there be any fault in thefe two paflages, 

it 
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it is manifefily in the former ; and that Axxacay fhould be 
either Axxpwvos or Axxagatay. Perhaps Axnapav is here left 
undeclined, as it is in the Septuagint: though in general it is 
inflected by Jofephus. Mr. B. indeed avails bimfelf of this 
circumftance. ‘If there had been any reference to a place, 
he would-have ufed the word with the Greek inflexion.’ We 
may as well fay, if there had been any reference to the name 
of a god, ke would alfo have ufed the inflexion; as he does 
with regard to a fimilar deity Laywy, which in the oblique 
cafes he every where infle&ts. On the whole, we-believe the 
true reading in both places to be Axnagwurav; nor do we think 
the ellipfis either ‘ too bold or unwarrantable ;’ it is rather 
elegant and emphatical.—At any rate, or whatfoever judgment 
may be formed on either the Septuagint or Jofephus, this much 
we affirm to be certain, that the original Hebrew text can 
bear no other verfion than that in our Englifh Bible. Go, ine 
quire of Beelzebub, the god of Ekron, &c. - Mr. B. urges, hows 
ever, that the original text has been corrupted, and: that in- 
ftead of IPN mbe we fhould read Ips ON; and * this 
reading (fays he,) feems to be, palt contradi€tion, afcertained 
from the context, and from the hiftory given of the deity.’— 
Again we are fo unlky as to differ from Mr. B. We think 
the prefent reading far more agreeable to the context, and to 
grammar, than the one which Mr. B. would fubftitute from 
teftimonies which we have fhewn to be, at beft, fulpicious, and 
unfit for the fupport of our author’s hypothefis. 

What Mr. B. calls a more determinate proof remains to be 
confidered. “This he finds in thefe words: the anzél of the Lord 
faid to Elija the Tifbbite: go up to to meet the meffengers of Aba- 
ztah, Sc. 2 Kings, t.3.—Now, we learn from 1 Kings, xvii. x, 
that Elijah is called a Ti/bbite and of the inhabitants of Gilead. 


« But both Thifba and Gilead were far removed from Samaria, 
and much farther from Ekron.— How could the prophet be fent 
to meet the meflengers, if they were gone to the S. and’ S.W. im 
a direction from him? For this was the cafe, if they went to Ekron 
towards the extremity of Judah.’—‘ There was nota place from.Dan 
to. Samaria, from which the prophet could have fet out, and con- 
fronted the mefiengers, had they been {ent to [Ekron in} the land 
of the Philiftines.’—* But if they were fent to Tyre, they were at-every 


flep advancing towards him; and he could eafily go up and meet 
them.’ | 


Very true: but all this is founded on a mere fuppofition, 
that Elijah refided then at Thifba, or in Gilead. Is there any 
thing in the text or context that authorifes this fuppofition? ,He 
might, at that very period, have been either in Samaria itfelf, 
QF in its neighbourhood. When he is firft mentioned, we find 

him 
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him in Samaria, addreffing himfelf to Ahab. Thence he goes 
eafiward to the brook Cherith, We next find him at Zare- 
phath of Zidon: whence he feems to have returned to Sama- 
sia at the end of the three years’ famine. Having invited the 
people to Mount Carmel, and there reftored the worthip of Je- 
bovah, he runs before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. Thence 
he flies, from the wrath of Jezebel, to Beer-fheba, and goes 
a day’s journey into the wildernefs. He is then fent towards 
Damafcus ; when, indeed, he may have pafled through the land 
of Gilead ; and it is not improbable that, on returning from 
the wildernefs of Damafcus, he vifited his original refidence, 
or birth-place, Thifba: from which place he may have been fent 
to meet Ahab,at Naboth’s vineyard. After this, we hear of him 
no more until he is fent to meet Ahaziah’s meflengers. If Mr. 
Bryant would infer, from what we have faid of the probability 
of Elijah’s coming from Thifba to meet Ahab in Jezreel, that 
he mu/f? have alfo come from that place to meet the meflengers 
of Ahaziah, it is an inference which can never pafs for an ar- 
gument with critical inquirers. In the laft ftage of Elijah’s 
pilgrimage, we find him at Gilgal, at Bethel, and at Jericho: 
but, except in the probable cafes above mentioned, we never 
once hear of him as being either in Gilead or at Thifba. Were 
we to fix on any place, from which Elijah met Ahaziah’s meflen- 
gers, befides Samaria, it would be Bethel ; where we know there 
twas at that time a fchool of prophets, who, being in the tribe 
of Benjamin, ftill adhered to the God of Ifrael. See 2 Kings, 
ii; 3. 

\. -» We have dwelt the longer on this fubje, as it concerns a 
text of feripture which we deem perfectly genuine in the pre- 
Sent Hebrew copies, and which our learned author has at- 
tempted to /ollicit by a dazzling difplay of erudition and in- 
genious hypothefis, through thirty laboured pages. 

. The fifth plague, or the Murrain of Beafts, * muft have had 
a great effect on the minds of the Egyptians.’ 


* Here we may obferve a particular {cope and meaning in this ¢a- 
Jamity 3‘ which would not have exifted in refpect of any other people. 
It is well known that they held in idolatrous reverence the lion, wolf, 
dog, cat, ape, and goat,—but, above all, the ox, the heifer, and 
the ram.’—* This judgment therefore difplayed (upon the beafts, par- 
ticularly} upon the kine of Egypt, was very fignificant in its execu- 
tion and purport.— They faw the reprefentatives of their deities, and 
their deities themfelves, fink before the God of the Hebrews.’ | 


Sixth plague, boils and blains. 


* This plague, like thofe which preceded, was particularly well 
calculated to confound the Egyptians, and to confirm the faith of the 
Hfraelites. This inflance of divine punifiment particularly fhewed 

the 
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the bafenefs and imbecillity of the Egyptian deities ; who could neither 
ward off the evil, when impending; nor afford any alleviation, when 
it was brought on. Yet the Egyptians had many gods, and thofe of 
high rank, who were fuppofed to prefide over pharmacy and me- 
dicine ; among whom /E{culapius was held in particular honour.’ — 

‘ In thefe deities they placed the greateft confidence :—hence it 
pleafed God to order his judgments accordingly, and to bring apor 
them a fearful diforder, which their deities could not avert, nor the 
art of man alleviate. He could have caufed commotions in the earths 
and fhaken their high edifices to their bafis [bafes]; or brought on a 
fupernatural inundation, by which their cities had been {wept to the 
deep: but this would not have been fufficiently fignificant,’ &c. &c. 


We will venture to fay that, if fuch an earthquake, or fuch an 
inundation, had been numbered among the plagues of Egypt, 
Mr. B. would have found either of them equally hgnificant, 
and equally appropriate, with the plague of doi/s. 

After this, it will be eafy for the reader to conceive how 
ingenioufly all the four remaining plagues are made fubfervient 
to the author’s purpofe. It feldom either rains or thunders in 
Egypt—a fwarm of locufts is a dreadful evil—the. worthip of 
the fun, the fource of light, was a part of Egyptian idolatry— 
therefore, the plague of rain and thunder, the plague of locufts, 
and the plague of darknefs were all moft peculiarly appofite judg- 
ments on that people. If, however, as our author affirms, the 
Egyptians adored darknefs as well as light, they might have 
confidered the prefence of that divinity tor the {pace of three 
days as a favourable omen, not as a punifhment; or, if it 
were a punifhment conneéted with their religion, three days of 


perpetual funfhine might have been equally terrifying and por- 
tentous :—but no; 


* Night and fhade are mere negatives: but we have feen that the 
Egyptians introduced them as real, fenfible, and fubftantial beings, 
and gave them a created power. ‘They were therefore very ju 
condemned to undergo a palpable and coercive [ fc /cribitur| dark- 
nefs: fuch as prevented all intercourfe for three days. In thort, they 
fuffered a preternatural depravation of light, which their luminary 
Ofiris could not remedy; and were punifhed with that eféntial 


night, which they fo foolifhly had imagined, and at laft found 
yealized.’ | 


Such is our author’s conclufion of the article of the gth 
plague. | 


‘There is one plague yet to be confidered: the death of the 
Sift born. 

‘ This calamity muft be great and adequate to extraordinary mourn- 
ing; fince no nation was fo addicted to tears and lamentations, as the 
Egyptians,’ But their grief, at this feafon, was to exceed every 
thing either real or artificial, that hadever preceded. It was not the 
lofs of Ofiris, a remote and imaginary misfortune, which they were 
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to lament, but a more intimate and affecting evil.’—* They were to 
be indulged in grief, to fatiety, and glutted with tears and lamenta- 


tions.’ 
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Arr. Vill. Dr, Plowden’s Church and State. - 
[ Article concluded from p. 298. vol xix.] 


PT HE 3d book of this elaborate production treats ¢ of the Civil 
“5 -Eftablifhment of the Epifcopalian Proteftant Religion in 
England.’ 

In the firft chapter of this book, the author juftly obferves 
that, if there never had ‘exifted a civz/ eftablifhment of the 
Coriftian religion, our ideas of the temporai and _fprritual powers 
would not have been confufed, but clearly and diitinétly mark- 
ed :—that, during the firft three centuries of Chriftianity, the 
true religion was generally pe: fecuted by every ftate, but never 
fantioned nor fupported by any; an irretragable argument that 





‘tivil fan€tion was neither neceflary for the eftablifhment nor the 


‘continuance of Chriftianity. ‘I he author does not attempt to 
‘prove that civil ellablifhmeats are ferviceable to the real inte- 
refts of religion: but, fays he, 

‘ As the Englith conttitution always did give a civil fan@ion and 
eftablifhment to the Coriftian religion, which forms a {pecies of agree- 
ment or coatordaium between the church and fiate, it will be my re- 
‘maining tafk to confider and exp!ain more in detail the origin, nature, 
and effects of the civil eftablihment, by which the Epifcopalian Pro- 
4effant religion is now fupported and maintained in England.’ 


. His confiderations are bere directed to three diftin@ heads — 
ecclefiaftical revenue or property—ecclefiaftical courtsy—-and the 


sking’s fupremacy. Speaking of the firlt, he obferves that the 
.power of the church, being purely fpiritual, could by no pof- 


Ability extend to property; which, being of a temporal na- 
‘ture, muft neceflarily, in whatever hands it may be placed, con- 
tinue fubje€& tothe controul of the temporal power, whofe au- 


thority and jurifdiction muft be equally the fame over clergy 


and laity, in every thing not included in the commiffion re- 
ceived from Chrift by the former ; and which, relating folely 
to the concerns of the foul and of the other world, can give no 
dominion over the bodies of the faithful, nor over the things of 


this world. Hence he concludes that to the pofleffions of the 


church no other exemptions or privileges can attach, than fuch 
as are granted by the ftate or temporal power; which, as it 
gave them, may take them away. Property in the hands of 
private perfons differs widely {rom that which is poffefled by a 
{piritual corporation. In the former cafe, an individual may 


be entitled to the fee-fimple of land, and can then alienate it 
at 
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at pleafure: but, in the latter, the poffeffor has only the ule of 
the eftate, and cannot by any aét difpofe of a particle of it; ume 
lefs authorized fo to do by a particular law of the ftate, 

Tithes, and every other fpecies or fource of revenue enjoye@ 
by the church, Dr. P. confiders. in) the fame light, equally 
granted, equally refumable by the ftate, without the molt. difv 
tant ground for an imputation of facrilege, The ftate, he 
thinks, is bound by nothing in the refamption but expedience 
and difcretion. 3 

Dr. P. obferves that the ftate, being poflefled of the fupreme 
right and dominion over ai/ property, cannot be faid to be 
guilty of robbery in feizing a part of the national property. Here, 
we think, he argues weakly. ‘Ihe dominion of the community 
over property is not abfolute but qualified. It would be aba 
furd to fay that, when men agreed to live in fociety, and facri- 
ficed a portion of their property, in order that they might fe- 
cure the peaceable enjoyment of the remainder, each laid the 
whole of his property at the mercy and caprice of the ftate. 
The dominion of fociety over property muft in its nature be 
fubject to certain principles and limitations, or it might be 
perverted to purpofes the moft oppreffive and tyrannical. The 
ftate may and ought to havea right to regulate or tax the mafs of 
wealth, but not to take from an individual, nor from a particular 
clafs of individuals only, fums of money to be expended for the 
general good. Still lefs has it a right, from felfifh motives, to 
deceive and feduce men into meafures, which they never would 
have adopted if they had not been feduced and deceived. ‘The 
ftate tells a man to-day that he may endow an ecclefiaftical cor- 
poration ; and under the authority of this declaration he leaves 
to the church a property, which, but for the ftate, he would 
have left to his heirs. _I’o-morrow comes, and the legiflature 
diffolves the corporation, and appropriates its pofleffions to ‘its 
own ufe. In this meafure, two acis occur; one ftri€tly juft 
and conftitutional ; the other unjuft and rapacious. A nation 
has a right to create or diflolve a corporation, but not to ap- 
propriate to its own ufe fuch parts of the poffeffions taken from 
the diflolved body, as had not originally been given to it. by 
the public, Every part of them that had been acquired by 
grants from private perfons ought, de jure, to be reltored to the 
heirs of the donors, if they can be found; if not, the ftate 
might juftly take them on the principle of its being heir to 
every one who has no other heir. 

The fecond chapter of the ed book fhews that the author is 
well read in the fathers and councils. It contains much ufe- 
ful information ; and although our limits will not allow us to 
gO into particulars, there is one point to which we muft at- 
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tend, on account of its fingularity, and which Dr. Plowden 
treats with humour and good fenfe. It fhould be remembered 
that he has all along contended that all cenfures and bulls of 
the popes, which have for objects things in no degree of a {piri- 
tual but purely of a temporal nature, are néceflarily null and 
void. ‘If (fays he,) the obje& be temporal or civil, it is out of 
the competency or retort of the church to affe@ it ; and al] the 
cenfures, excommunications, and anathemas iffued in fupport of 
fuch a decree, are in no manner operative, binding, nor com- 


pulfory.? Speaking of the famous bulla cane, he makes the 
following curious and ludicrous application of it: 


« The author of the Bulla Cane is unknown: it began to be pub- 
lithed from the time of Martin V. A.D. 1420: and Pius V. declared, 
that the old bull fhould continue in force until the promulgation of a 
new one. Although pope Ganghnelli had good fenfe enough to ftop 
its annual publication on Maunday Thurfday, yet I donot find, that 
it has ever been repealed or annulled : whatever operation therefore 
itever had, it ftill retains.’— 

* There is, befides many other curious crimes, for which the faith- 
ful are thus delivered over to Satan, contained in this bull, one in par- 
ticular, which in the prefent circumftances is fingularly harfh upon 
this nation and upon our gracious monarch, who has lately acquired 
by force of arms the kingdom of Corfica. ‘** We alfo excommuni- 
cate and anathematize all thofe, who by themfelves or others direétly 
or indireétly under whatfoever title or pretence fhall prefume to in- 
vade, deftroy, occupy, or detain, either in the whole or in part, the 
holy city of Rome, the kingdom of Sicily, the iflands of Sardinia and 
Cerfica, &c. and alfo all their adherents, abettors, and defenders, or 
who in any manner help, advife, or favour them.” If my Reverend 
Correfpondent approve of the prefent meafures of Government, by 
means of which they have lately invaded, occupied, and detained the 
ifle of Corfica, he will, I fear, inter fautores et defenfores eorum, incur 
this dreadful fentence of excommunication and anathema. 

* To fome perfons it may appear of little moment, that a king and 
whole nation hhould be excommunicated by the Pope, who neither ad- 
mit nor allow of any fupremacy in the See of Rome: but the matter 
becomes more ferious to Roman Catholics, when the tremendous 
thunder comes to threaten the tiara itfelf; feriunt fua tela nocentem, 
I have read, that his prefent Holinefs has very recently moh humanely 
liberally and opportunely given every poflible fuccour, favour, and 
protection to a Britifh fquadron in his ports, and to Britifh troops 
Janded in his territories, whom he fupplied with ftores, provifions, 
ammunition, and every neceflary article for a fleet and troops in a 
ftrange climate upon a hazardous and uncertain expedition. He is 
further reported to have honoured each land officer with a golden, and 
each private foldier with a filver medal, as a token of his approbation 
of their caufe, and a wifh for the fuccefs of their enterprife. -I incline 
to believe, that thefe very {quadron and troops compofed the chief 
part of the excommunicated invaders of Corfica, However J am not 
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i ious, that his prefent Holinefs, whofe condu& towards my 
pre ine I admire sod couteet, fhould for this act of humanity and 
beneficence at lealt efcape the anathematizing effects of the Bulla Cane; 
the 2oth article of which fays, ** We alfo excommunicate and ana- 
thematize all thofe, who fend or tranfmit to the Saracens, Turks, and 
other enemies of the Chriftian name, or to heretics exprefsly and no- 
minally declared to be fuch by any fentence of us or of this Holy See, 
any horfes arms iron wire tin fteel and any kind of metal and mili- 
tary weapons cords hemp ropes made of hemp, and any other mate- 
rials, the materials themfelves, and any other fuch things.”” 

« It is well known, that all Proteftants are declared by the church 
of Rome to be heretics and fchifmatics ; and that, the Englifh forces 
both naval and military being compofed of fuch, the act of fuccouring 
them brings his Holinefs within the cafe of this bull, the very firft ar- 
ticle of which denounces the fame excommunication and anathema 
againft all denominations of heretics and f{chifmatics *¢ and thofe, who 
determinately withdraw themfelves, and recede from their obedience 
to us and the Roman Pontiff for the time being.’’ This article alfo 
includes thofe perfons, who may receive and encourage them, eorumgue 
receptatores, fautores, &c. Hence itis evident, that thofe, who wilfully 
and reflexedly difavow the tenets and reject the authority of the See of 
Rome, muft unqueftionably be ipcluded in thofe, whom the excom- 
munication of the 17th article is intended to deprive of all the means 
of carrying on war or bearing arms. But if unfortunately his prefent 
Holinefs fhould have fallen under the rigor of this fentence, he muft 
be endowed with a new fort of power to free himfelf from it, in cafe 
of his repentance, which I have never hitherto found mentioned by 
any writer upon papal authority, which will be _/2//. ab/olution.” 


The 3d chapter of the 4d book turns on the teft law; and here 
our author, lofing fight for a time of his Catholic adverfary, and 
unawed by the weight and authority of a name, ventures to a@ 
offenfively againft Bifhop Warburton, and pulls to pieces his 
famous ** Alliance between Church and State.’’ On the unac- 
countable prejudices of that Right Rev. Prelate he touches in 
the following paflage, which we ftrongly recommend to the 


perufal of the many dogmatic expounders of the inexplicable 
book of revelations : 


‘ From the principles, which I have endeavoured to eftablith, it 
lies not with me to upbraid others for following the bias of their own 


Jfincere convictions, how widely foever they may diverge from my own; 


although I impute no moral guilt (of which I am not authorifed to 
judge) to the well-meaning adoption of the moft abfurd and bigoted 
prejudices: yet 1 wonder to find them faften upon enlarged and well 
informed minds: and I muft confefs myfelf loft in aftonifhment to fee 
Warburton carrying with him to the grave even an enthufiaftic beliet, 
that the prophecies relating to Antichrift were to be accomplifhed ‘in 
the bifhop of Rome. His reverend biographer and pancgyrift, the 
Bithop of Worceiter, in his account of the life, writings, and charaéter 
of Warburton (p. 106.) tells us, that ‘* under this perfuafien then in 
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1768 he gave sool. in truftto Lord Mansfield, Sir Eardly Wilmot, 
and Mr. C. Yorke for the purpofe of founding a lecture at Lincoln’s 
Inn in form of a fermon to prove the truth of the revealed religion in 

neral from the completion of the prophecies in the Old and New 

eftament, which relate to the Chriilian church, and particularly to 
the apoftacy of papal Rome.’’ And (p.107) he tells ws, ‘* It was 
afterwards in the bifhop’s contemplation to couble the original en- 
dowment.”” We have before us at prefent, in the perfon of Mr. 
Richard Brothers, the unprecedented inftance of a man being kept in 
clofe confinement for the treafonable pratiice of giving his own inter- 
pretation to thefe prophecies; which may indeed vary in part from 
what Bifluop Warburton prefumed would be put upon them by his lec- 
turers, Roman Catholics rejoice to find fuch honor done to their doc- 
trine of fubmitting private to the church’s public interpretation of the 
fcriptures, when the Vigornian prelate puts Sc. Auyuftine’s words to 
the Manicheans into the mouth of his deceafed friend to ftrike dumb 
and confound fome modern fice interpreters of the word, (p.119) Ye 
who.believe what you will in the gofpel, and difelieve what you will, 
affuredly believe not the gofpel itfelf, but yourfelves only. ‘This was very 
confiltent with the doétrine of this hely Father, who declared, as I 
have faid before, that he would not fubmit to the feriptures unlefs the 
authority of the church moved him to it. Roman Catholics in all their 


doubts fubmit to the declarations of their church upon the revealed 
word of God.’ 


We will not attempt to follow the author through his refu- 
tation of the Warburtonian fyftem, but will content ourfelves 
with remarking that to the admirers as well as adverfaries of 
Warburton, to the advocates for teft laws or their declared 
enemies, to the friends or foes of Mr. Paley, this chapter can- 
not be uninterefting : it is replete not only with found reafon- 
ing, but with critical and political learning. | 

The 4th chapter gives an hiftorical account * of the papal 
power and the civil eftablifhment of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in England before the Reformation;’ in the courfe of which 
the writer takes notice of the controveify between the famous 
Sir Edward Coke, and Father Parfons the jefuit, oceafioned by 
the opinions of the former reported in. Caudrey’s cafe.—As 
our author was not afraid in the preceding chapter to enter the 
lifts with Bifhop Warburton, neither is he in this daunted in 
the fmalleft degree by the high reputation of Coke; for he boldly 
accufes him not only of inaccuracy, but of downright extra- 
vagancy refpeCling * the origin, nature, and effects of the real 
fpiritual jurifdiQion, by which the church of Chrift is, and mutt 
ever (according to the divine promife) continue to be, governed.’ 
One.fhort paflage will ferve to fhew what kind of a fanciful 
brain the great Coke poflefied : 

* Sir Edward Coke notwithftanding his ufual mirutenefs method 
and precifion appears through this whole report to be unaccountably 
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inattentive to the origin nature and effects of the real /piritual jurif- 
di@ion, by which the church of Chrift is and mutt ever according to 
the Divine promife continue to be governed: he confounds it with 
what he calls the jus regis ecclefiafticum. In difcuffing a matter, which 
required fome knowledge of practical theology and a large portion of 
impartiality and candour, we muft not wonder that this great lawyer 
fhould have tallen fhort of his ufual accuracy and fuccefs in argument. 
"There needs furely no other proof of this than his extravagant attempt 
to derive the /piritual jurifdiQion, by which the church of Chrift is 
governed, from the ceremony of anointing the fovereign at the coro- 
nation. Reges facro cleo uni Junt fpiritualis jurifdiGionis capaces.’ 

Father Parfons, though of Dr. Plowden’s own religion, finds 
no favour from him when he thinks the jefuit in the wrong. 

In this chapter, the author touches on many important to- 
pics, and may: be faid to place them ina very clear light; fuch 
as * the meaning of the term, church of England ;’ ¢ the rights 
and liberties of the church of England mentioned in Magna 
Charta ;’ * ftatute of Mortmain;’ * parliaments difpofing of 
the trees in church-yards ;’ * excommunication ;’ * ftatute of 

rovifors ;? ¢ and what was done concerning religion under 
Henry [V. Henry V. Henry VI. Edward 1V. Rich. IIL. 
Henry VIII.’ For the entertainment of fuch of our readers as 
are lawyers, and who may think that the great Coke was al 
ways accurate, and well acquainted with all decifions of the 
courts recorded before his time, we will give a fhore extract 
to fhew that the objet of their admiration was not more in- 
fallible than bis lefs renowned contemporaries. We confefs 
that it fhews more, at leaft it charges him with more, for it di- 
rectly accufes him of tniincerity and a wilful fuppreffion of the 
truth. The point to wiich the paflage refers is the difference 
between the {piritual and the temporal jurifdidiion given to a 
bifhop: the iatter our author fays, and we think clearly proves, 
was, in Catholic times, in this country, derived from the King, 
w=the former from the Pope. 

Our Catholic anceftors, as he proves from aéts of parlia- 
ment, underftood well the difference between fpiritual and 
temporal jurifdictions : for, while they acknowleged the former 
to exift in the Pope and the Church, they were ever ready to 
refift both, if they prefumed to encroach on the civil power of 
the ftate; and (for the fake of truth, not for any affection to 
the church of Rome) we the more readily extract a paflage on 
this head, as it is calculated to refute an opinion long entertain- 
ed, that popery and flavery are fynonymous terms : 

‘ This tranfcendent and exclufive fuperintendence of the civil efa- 
blifoment of religion, was as fully acknowledged by our Roman 
Catholic anceltors to refide in the State, whilft they admitted the 
Spiritual fapremacy of an univerfal bifhop, as by their fucceffors, who 
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have refufed that fupremacy to the See of Rome. It is well known 
that the abandoned and profligate King John fent Sir Thomas Her- 
rington Sir Ralph Nicholfon and Sir Thomas of London as fecret am- 
bafladors to the Grand Turk Admiralius Murmelinus, to offer to 
embrace his religion and to make his kingdom tributary to him, 
which the generous infidel nobly declined accepting of, from the 
contempt he had of the bafe propofer. ‘This fame King in the very 
next viz. the 14th year of his reign (by his charter of the 5th of 
May) furrendered his kingdoms of England and Ireland to Pope In- 
nocent III. cum communi confilio barconum, as he inferted in the charter, 
binding himfelf from thenceforth to hold both his kingdoms as fo- 
dary to the Pope, paying for them annually 1000 marks, He did 
homage and fealty to the Pope by the hands of Pandulphus his legate, 
and this was accepted and ratified by the Pope, as it is expreffed in 
the Rulla Aurea. \t was not neceflary to live to the 18th century to 
fee the futility of this furrender to the Pope. [or we find among the 
Parliament rolls (Rot. Cl. An. 3 Ed. I. m.g. in fched.) « Pope 
Gregory demanded of King Edward I. by letter the annual tribute 
of 1000 marks. The king anfwers, that without the prelates and 
nobles of his kingdom he can give no anfwer: and that he was boun- 
den by his coronation oath to preferve the rights of his kingdom en- 
tire, and not to do any thing, which could affe& his crown without 
their confent and advice.’? And afterwards in the 4cth year of Ed- 
ward ILI, the Pope demanded of the King homage for his kingdom 
and all the arrears of the annual tribute granted by John (but never it 
feems paid) and threatened to proceed again{t him for recovery 
thereof : whereupon he convened his parliament and they paffed a 
very fpecial act, which is not amongtt the printed as, but is to be 
found, (Rot. Parl. 40 Ed. III. num. 8.) and in it they recite the 
whole matter and enter minutely into the nature of the fovereignty and 
independency of this realm, and the unfounded claim, which his Ho- 
linefs fet up to a temporal authority over it; alleging truly by * the 
prelates dakes earls barons and gentlemen, that the faid King John 
nor any other could put himfelf nor his kingdom nor his people in 
juch fubjection (or vaflalage) without their confent and agreement; 
and that it appeared by much evidence that if it were done, it was 
without their confent.’? And they pledged themfelves to refift any 
attempts, that might be made by his Holinefs to enforce his claim.’— 

‘ Notwithftanding our anceftors were fo fubmiflive to the /piritual 
jarifdiftion of the See of Rome, yet fo jealous and tenacious were 
they of that See’s ufurping or afluming any semporal power over the 
State, that the King and Council {topped the Pope’s legate at Calais 
and would not permit him to come into England, until he had fworn 
to attempt nothing againft the King or his crown. One and the fame 
fpirit and principle muft have actuated our Roman Catholic anceftors, 
who demanded this oath of the Pope’s legate to attempt nothing 
againft the King or his crown and their Roman Catholic pofterity, who 
have fworn that the Pope has no temporal power dirc& or indireét over 
this realm.’— 

¢ Under Edw. IV. we find the Judges difallowing the claim of 
fan&tuary made by the prior of St. John within his priory, as granted 
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by the Pope: for by no right could the Pope affect or interfere with 
the municipal laws of this land: but to fecure criminals from legal 
procefs by granting them a privileged recefs within this realm, would 
certainly be a direct and immediate interference with the civil laws of 
the country : therefore the civil or legiflative power was intitled to 
refit every encrcachment and attempt upon its own rights. We alfo 
fee thefe Roman Catholic Judges determining, that any application 
to Rome by the clergy for any redrefs in ecclefiaftical matters, which 
could be procured from their ordinary within the realm was within 
the ftatute of premunire (g Ed. IV. 3.) * Siclerke fue auter home 
en court de Rome de chofe efpirituel, lou il poit aver remedy de ceo 
en le court fon ordinarie deins le royaulme, il aura un premunire, quia 
trahit ipfum id placitum extra regnum, ideo in cafu flatuti.”? This 
evidently proves, that our anceftors allowed a fupremacy of /piritual 
jurifdiion in the See of Rome; for to a fupreme court alone can an 
appeal be made; and this determination of the court fuppofes, that 
there may be //iritual matter, where a clergyman may not have remedy 
from his ordinary, but only from the Pope. Upon this cafe Sir Ed- 
ward Coke moft unwarrantably concludes, that every application to 
Rome was liable to a premunire, when the year-book fays conditions 
ally that he fhall not have recourfe to Rome, where he may have his 
remedy in the court of his ordinary.’ 


In this Jaft extraé&t, we were forry to find Dr. P. giving, as 
an hiftorical fa&t, what is now generally and juftly confidered 
as a calumny originally invented for the purpofe of blackening 
the chara&ter of King John. Our author calls the perfon, to 
whom John is faid to have fent ambafladors, * Admiralius 
Murmelinus,’ and ftates him to have been the Grand Turk ; 
had he given himfelf due time for refle&tion, he could not have 
fallen into fuch a number of errors as we find in fo fmall a 
number of words. Matthew Paris, we believe, was the firft 
who mentioned this embafly from King John: but, inftead of 
calling the prince to whom it was fent ‘* Admiralius Murme- 
linus,” he defcribes him as the Miramolin of Africa, (a name 
of office rather than of the man,) and a Black King. Neither 
the complexion nor the country could apply to the Grand Turk ; 
nor indeed was the name or title Grand Turk known in the 
days of King John; a name or title, which can fearcely be 
faid to have been ufed till after the fall of the Greek empire 
and the capture of Conftantinople by Mohammed II. in 1453, 
that is to fay 237 years after the death of John. In prince 
Cantemir’s hiftory of the Turks, we do not recolle& to have 
ever feen fuch a name as Admiralius Murmelinus, purporting 
to be that of the fovereign of the nation. The Saracens were 
the people who owned Paleftine in the time of King John, or 
at leaft with whom the fmall Chriftian kingdom eftablithed in 
that country had to contend. The ‘Turks, we have reafon to 
believe, were {carcely otherwife known at that period than as a 
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band of mercenaries in the fervice of the Saracens :-—but, 
bad they been as formidable in the 13th as they were in. the 
s5th century, and feated in the Imperial city of Conftantinople, 
they could not have given John any aid ayainft his barons. In 
aftertimes, they carried their exertions by fea as far as the coaft 
of Italy and the fhores of the Mediterranean, but without ven- 
turing to extend their conquefts or cruizes to the ocean: the 
gulph of Lepanto witneffed the extinction of the terror of their 
naval operations. Thefe different circumftances might well have 
made Dr. Plowden reject as abfurd, and unworthy of a place 
in his book, the ridiculous ftory of King John’s embally to the 
Miramolin. 

Chapter V. treats of * fpiritual or ecclefiaftical courts.’ The 
author here retra€ts an opinion laid down in his ‘* ‘Zura Anglo- 
rum,’ which excluded all divine miffion and authority from thofe 
courts ; he now admits that, where the thing that comes under 
cognizance is purely of a fpiritual nature, the bifhops in the ec- 
clefiaftical courts are vefted with a power of deciding, not de- 
rived from temporal authority. In all other cafes, the inftitu- 
tion and jurifdiGtion of thofe tribunals are creatures of the civil 
power, and liable to be controlled or new-modelled by it. The 
fubje& of this chapter is treated with great ability. 

he Vith chapter gives an able diflertation ‘ on the King’s 
fupremacy over the church of England.’ This is a grave and 
important fubjeét, deferving very ferious attention : it is in its 
nature delicate ; and it certainly required great ingenuity and 
dexterity in a Roman Catholic to difcufs it with freedom, and 
without giving offence. Such ingenuity and dexterity Dr. P. 
has unqueftionably manifefted on this occafion ; and we ear- 
neftly recommend this part of the work in particular to the 
ferious confideration of the legiflature, whofe duty it is to frame 
the oaths which it impofes on the people in fuch a way as that 
they fhall clearly explain themfelves, and not require a com- 
ment; which, when not made by legiflative authority, cannot 
by fcrupulous perfons be confidered as truly explanatory of the 
intention of the law-maker. Dr. P., through the whole of his 
argument on this head, carries to a Jaudable and confcientious 
nicety his fenfe of the facred obligation of an oath; on whick 
his fentiments appear to be thofe of his whole communion, ftill 
labouring under difabilities, becaufe, the oath of {upremacy 
continuing in its prefent form, the Roman Catholics cannot 
prevail on themfelves to take it, notwith{tanding the many ex- 
planations given to it, by which prelates of the church of 
England and even the crown itfelf have declared that it is by 
no means implied by that oath that any (pirituai authority, 
or power of the keys, is imparted to the King by the ac 
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which beftows on him the name of fupreme head of tne 


church ane 
In one point in this chapter, the author appears to maintain 


a doétrine, inconfiftent with one which he fupports in many 
other parts of his work. It is on the fubje& of marriage. To 
make out this charge we fhall begin with an extract, which 
will place the author’s opinion in a clear point of view. 


« The natural contract of marriage is in all things liable and fubje& 
to the control of the ftate, which confequently regulates legitimacy 
and affixes to it all the confequences, which are ftill variable and mu- 
table in every different ftate. But our bleffed Redeemer in the new 
law fuperadded to the natural contract a fpecial facramental bleffing 
or grace, which he generally required all his followers to procure, 
which being in its nature a mere /piritual effect, can only be produced 
by or proceed from the power of the church. It is then generally 
true, that fuch matrimonta! caufes only fall under the cognizance of 
the /piritual or ecclefiaftical power, as relate to the application of the 
facramental blefling or grace to the natural contract. It will there- 
fore belong exclufively to the church to fix and determine, at what 
age or times, to what parties, with what publicity and folemnity and 
under what conditions the facrament may or fhall be conferred upon 
the contracting parties. With deference therefore to the better opi- 
nion of divines and under full correction I prefume, that the church 
has made the conformity with the refpective laws of the ftate, in which 
the parties contract the general previous condition for applying or 
conferring the facramental blefling or grace. If this be the faét, then 
by the pofitive /piritual or ecclefiaftical law, which binds all Chriftians, 
no parties having contracted marriage againft the injunctions or re- 
quifitions of the civil or municipal laws of the ftate, can receive the 
facramental bleffing or grace of the Chriftian church *,’ 


The author had told us, in fifty places, in the courfe of his 
work, that the fpiritual and temporal powers were completely 
indep~ndent of each other ; and that neither had a right to con- 
trol the other. That being the cafe, the next thing to confider 
is, whether marriage was erected into a facrament by Chrift? 
Dr. P. as a Catholic will admit that it was, though a Proteftant 
would deny it. Now the power of adminiftering the facra- 
ments was given to the church, not by the ftate, but by 
Chrift him(elf ; confequently the church, according to Dr. 
P.’s own principles, has a right to confer the facramental 
— —— a 

‘ * Upon this principle a queftion is fimply refulved, that affected 
a late much {poken of conneétion in very-high life in this country. 
The natural contraét could not be entered into by the parties in dee 
fiance of the marriage act, which is a pofitive civil law of this come 
munity : and the facrament could not be conferred on thofe parties, 
who had not contratted marriage according to the laws of their 
country.’ 
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grace on a well-difpofed couple, without inquiring into the 
forms of contracting marriage eftablifned by the civil power. 
We are not {peaking here of the property of the contracting 
parties, over which the ftate unqueftionably poflefles a control}, 
and can confequently regulate conditions on which it fhall de- 
{cend, declaring the iflue of a marriage performed in a parti- 
cular way capable of inheriting, and incapacitating the iflue 
born of a couple contracted in any other way: but it is not 
on the defcent of property that the validity of marriage depends 
in the eye of Heaven; nor is either the grace or the efficacy 
of the Chriftian facraments to depend on the will or decrees of 
the civil power. As well might Dr. P. fay that, were the 
ftate to forbid infant baptifm, to declare it felony in any one 
to confer it on a perfon who was not an adult, and to render 
the infant receiving it incapable of inheriting the eftates of its 
family, fuch a law would deftroy the validity of the facrament 
adminiftered to a child, and render it neceflary that it fhould 
be repeated when the child fhould have arrived at the age pre- 
fcribed by law,«-as to fay that the facramental grace of marriage 
cannot be conferred in England on any one who is not married 
in confequence either of a licence or publication of banns. Surely 
Dr. P.’s clerical adverfary will laugh at this fyftem, which re- 
ftrains the operation of divine grace on the fouth of Tweed, 
under the fame circumftances under which it leaves it at libert 
to act on the north of that river. Were the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury to give epifcopal confecration to a clerk not pre- 
fented to him for that purpofe by the King, or not under the 
authority of a Jate fpecial act of parliament relative to America, 
his Grace would certainly incur fevere legal punifhment; yet 
who will fay that the clerk was not validly, though not legally 
confecrated ;—and who would prefume to fay that, fhou!d 
fuch clerk be afterward taken into favour by the crown and 
promoted to a bifhopric, it would be neceflary to confecrate 
him again? Jn foro externo, it is true that the exifting laws 
of the ftate determine who are and who are not to derive civil 
advantages from marriage, and what is or is not a legal mar- 
riage:—but in foro confcientie the fame perfons may be fo 
united in the fight of God, though their union be not recog- 
nized by the fiate, as that neither can confcientioufly contract 
another marriage, while the other party is living. We believe 
that on this head we fpeak the language of Catholic divines ; 
Dr. P., being better acquainted with them than we are, can 
fet us right if we be wrong: but we think that they make the 
validity of the facrament of marriage fo little dependent on the 
temporal power, that when the marriage of a Catholic is dif- 
folved by a& of parliament for adultery, the Catholic hufband 
or 
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or wife, though completely fet free by the law, is not at li- 
berty confcientioufly to marry again, until the death of one of 
the parties, mot the law of the fate, fhall have diffolved 
the union. Indeed the law of England in a great meafure ac 
knowleges the principle for which we contend, and recognizes 
the confequences or validity of an at done even in defiance of 

law. For inftance: before the repeal of fome of the fevereft 
‘penal Jaws, a Catholic could not receive ordination from a 
Catholic prelate either in England or beyond feas, without in- 
curring guilt; and yet fhould a Catholic clergyman, fo or- 
dained againff law, conform to the eftablifhed church, no one 
ever thought of having him re-ordained ; his original ordina- 
tion, though i//egal in the extreme, was univerfally received as 
valid; and thus it would appear that the /piritual power of 
the church was acknowleged in this inftance not to be depend- 
ent on the law of man, although orders be not confidered an 
more than matrimony as a facrament by the church of Eng- 
land.—This principle, applied to our author’s doctrine about 
marriage and a late delicate connection in high life, will make 
his inconfiftence on this head appear glaring indeed. 

At the end of the work, we find a valuable appendix, in which 
the author touches on many important points, fuch as the fae 
mous difpute of the Gallican church with the Pope, and the 
fpirit of temporizing: on each of thefe he difplays fairnefs, 
candour, learning, and judgment. He likewife gives a fhort 
account of the Inquifition ; on which he makes many juft and 
judicious remarks, which will certainly do honour to his feel- 
ings as a man, and to his principles as an advocate for the right 
of every clafs of men to toleration in religious matters: wrz. 


‘ No inflitution was ever fet on foot fince the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity, which has in all its confequences been produétive of 
more fcandal to the caufe of religion, than the Jzgusftion. Our 
countrymen had at all times too much fenfe to admit of it, as well 
while they continued in communion with the. fee of ‘Rome, as fince 
they have feparated from her. 1 have therefore faid nothing of the 
Inquifition in the body of the work, as it could have no particular re- 
ference to the Britifh conftitution. But in as much as in other coun- 
tries it has been the great ftate engine of ecclefiaftical policy, I have 
thought it fo far connected with the principles of this work, as not to 
be at liberty to pafs it over quite unnoticed. 

* The Inquifition exhibits a ftriking though melanchcly proof of 
the folly and mifchief of not drawing ftrongly the line of demarcation 
between the /piritval and temporal power. am far from intending to 
enter into a hiftory of the Inquifition. This fubjest muft be odious 
and reprelicnfible to every man of candor or liberality. Yet few 
hittories abound with more exaggerated falfehoods, than this does. 
There are too many grounds for harth refleCions upon the whole in- 
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guifitorial fyftem, to render neceflary the invention or fiction of pre 
judice or malice. Suffice it to recollect, that in as much as the In- 
quifition produces any civil effect, fuch as are external coercion, pe~ 
¢cuniary mulés, corporal punifhment and lofs of reputation honor 
member or life, it cannot proceed from the /piritual or ecclefaftical 
power of the church of Chrift. The defects or vices therefore of the 
inquifitorial eftablifhment ought not to be attributed to the church or 
the caufe of religion, but to thofe ftates, that have been fo inconfi- 
derate and intemperate as to adopt and enforce it within their refpec- 
tive jurifdictions, For wherever the Inquifition has footing, every 
thing that relates to it, is a particular law of that particular ftate, 
where it is eftablifhed: precifely as our old flatutes De Heretico com- 
burendo and againft Lollardy were Jaws only of England; and how- 
ever intolerant unjuft or mifchievous they might have appeared to fo- 
reigners, the imputation lay at the door of our parliament, and not 
at that of the church, of which the individual legiflators were mem- 
bers, as well as other legiflators of other countries, who had no fuch 
laws. The confufed encroachments of the church and ftate upon each 
other’s rights are the baneful feeds of fcandal difunion and mifchief 
in both. The original intent of the Inquifition may have been laud- 
able and even pious, and confidering the coarfenefs ignorance and 
barbarity of the times, when it was firft eilablifhed, might, poflibly 
have been productive of fome good: although the inftitution were 
from its nature fuper.eminently liable to immediate and important 
abufes. We read in the life of St. Dominick about the beginning 
of the 13th century that in the fouth of France, ‘* the effect of 
thefe his labours was, that by his moft holy life and heavenly doc- 
trine, and by miracles, which our Lord wrought by him, he convert- 
ed almoft a hundred thoufand fouls, that were ftrayed and loft to the 
true and Catholic religion, and having taken upon him, by the Pope’s 
command, the office of Inquifitor againit the Heretics, he exercifed 
it with great authority, making ufe of all /piritual arms ta reduce 
chaftife and reprefs them. And afterwards Catholic princes joined 
their temporal arms to his /piritual &c.”’ Had the inquifitorial powers 
been always confined to the /piritual arms, as it feems, St. Dominick 
properly applied them, our hiltories of the Inquifition would not have 
difplayed an uninterrupted tiflue of bloodfhed cruelty and barbarity. 
It has rarely happened, that any authors have ever fpoken of any 
ftate engines of religion upon the true and fair principle of their mif- 


application to objeéts out of the refort and competency of the civil 
power.’ 


In noticing a paflage in G. Dugdale’s narrative refpeCting 
the [nquifition, Dr. P. gives a ftrong proof that he himfelf is 
perfectly free from the {malleft taint of a perfecuting fpirit; and 
that the man, who was complaining of perfecution when di- 


rected againft Proteftants, was, in reality, a perfecutor in his 
heart, and ready to perfecute any fect but one, 


* Crue} inhuman and unjuft as this author has reprefented the Jn- 
guifition, yet fo far from proceeding herein upon principle, he ex- 
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prefsly fays in his appendix to the tract, that ** the inftitution of this 
Spanifh inquifition at firft was not only neceflary (as the condition of 
affairs then was) but exceeding laudable, had it been kept within the 
bounds at firlt intended: but inftead of being ufed on the Jews and 
Moors it hath been turned on the Proteftants.”” Why did not Mr, 
Dugdale reprobate the fyitem of punifhing any man for his religious 
conviétions and fcout the folly of controlling opinions by coercion ? 
Ticte are principles, to the benefit of which Jews and Moors are as 
much entitled as Proteftants.’ 

The author concludes his account of the Inquifition with the 
following obfervation : 

« Without attempting to give in detail any of the inhuman prac- 
tices and punifhments, with which all the hiftories of the Inquifition 
are truly or falfely blackened ; I fhall clofe the fubjeét by concluding, 
that the very principles of the Inquifition are dire@ly anti-chriftian, 
by applying the {word to the purpofes of preferving or propagating 
the gofpel ; and that it is tranfcendently deftructive of civil liberty, 
to introduce any tribunal into any country, that encourages informers, 
favours fecret examinations, and difcountenances and intimidates the 
defenders of the accufed. Such being the principles of the Inquifition, 
it evidently militates both againit the genera! laws of God and man.’ 

We have now travelled, nearly ftep by ftep, to the end of 
this book ; and we will only add to the character which we 
have already given of it, that, though it might be very confi- 
derably fhortened by the omiffion of many repetitions, it is a 
work that will continue a jafting monument to the honour of 
Dr. P. as a man, a lawyer, a fcholar, and a Chrittian end. : 
dj-ernmes fail to be highly ferviceable to the caufe of truth, by 
the powerful —— it makes on the prejudices of Chrift- 
ians and legiflatdrs; of different perfuafions,, who, on falfe 
grounds, build up fyftems of perfecution whi ave nothing 
but error to fupport them, but which neverthelefs deprive 
thoufands of worthy men, of various religious denominations, 
of their moft valuable civil rights. 

*,* In p. 45.1.4. from the bottom, and in p. 47. 1. 29. 
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Art. IX. Odbfervations on Morbid Poifons, Phagedana, and Cancer: 
containing a comparative View of the ‘heortes of Dr. Swediaur, 
John Hunter, Mefirs. Foot, Moore, and Bell, on the Laws of the 
Venereal Virus. And alfo fome preliminary Remarks on the 
Language and Mode of Reafoning adopted by Medical Writers. 
By Jofeph Adams, of London, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 328. 5s. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


1%, the preliminary remarks which the title-page announces, 
Mr. Adams adduces inftances from medical books of vague 
terms (chap.I,), and inconclufive arguments (chap. Il.): A 
writer of much lefs fhrewdnefs might eafily add to the number. 
Our 
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Our author’s ftriclures fal] on the moderns ; fome he criticifes 
with civility, as Mr. Abernethy; againft others, as Mr. Foot 
and Dr. Swediaur, be plays off that rough kind of literary engine 
vulgarly called banter—tully as much, perhaps, to his own 
amufement as to that of the by-ftanders. 

Chapter tI. of this work is intitled Obfervations on Morbid 
Poifons, which are defined to be ‘ poifons that convey a dif- 
eafed ation from one animal to another.’ In the beginning 
of this chapter, Mr. A, illuftrates the terms fufceptibility, dif- 
pofition, and ation: but we doubt whether he will be thought 
to have freed Mr. Hunter’s ufe of di/pofition from all objeétion. 
He himfclf, indeed, is obliged to allow that it is only action 
not yet obvious to the fenfes. The yaws, the fivvens, and the 
Canadian difeafe, pafs in review before him; and he under- 
takes the difficult tafk of diftinguifhing and afcertaining other 
morbid poifons, often confounded with the fiphylitic. In this 
inveftigation, he is very properly minute: for, as he obferves, 
his arrangement may not be altogether ufelefs; fince, if it 
fhould not teach us what a difeafe is, we may at leaft learn 
what it is not. He relates a very curious cafe, which, with 
the other obfervatiens in this chapter, may ferve to inculcate 
circumfpection in the employment of a very powerful medi- 
cine. Chap. 1V., after fome difcuffion, offers the following 
clafiification of local a€tions induced by morbid poifons : 


‘1. SLoucH, with confequent fungus and fcab, as in yaws. 

2. » with fuppuration and icab, asin {mall-pox, 

3+ ——, preceded by ulcer, and when feparated followed by 
immediate fkinning, as in feveral anomalous poifons, 

4. ——, with ulceration, and each in fucceffion, as in the Slough- 
ing Phagedwna. 

sg. ULCERATION, kept up by the irritation of the fecreted pus, 

as in common Phagedzna. 
6. » with a thickened edge and bafe, as in the vene- 
real.’ 








In chap. V. the author defcribes the proccfles by which 
the parts are reflored either with or without medicine. When 
a lofs of fubftance is induced by a morbid poifon, the furface 
fkins over as foon as the difeafed ation ceafes, without granu- 
lations ; and, if the loft fubftance be replaced, it is by a fub- 
fequent proce{s under the fkin. ‘This is the great law which 
regulates the primary ation of the noxious powers here con- 
fidered. In fecondary ulcers, (except thofe which are the fame 
as the primary, which is in the cafe with fma}l-pox puftules,) 
loft fubftance i is {upplied by granulations. This is the general 
jaw of conftitutional ulcers. In exemplifying thefe laws, the 
author difcovers no ordinary fhare of ingenuity and acutenefs : 

6 which, 
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which, if we miftake not, will appear from the following ex- 
tracts from his obfervations on a very frequent and interefting 
difeate : 

‘ The puftules of the {mall-pox, (he obferves,) are equally infec- 
tious, whether primary or fecondary. They are all of them diftin- 
gvithed by a flough, and no way differ froin each other, but bya 
higher degree of inflammation, which though conitantly obiervable 
in the primary puftules, is not entirely confined to them. On this 
fingle circumitance of the degree of inflammation depends the conie- 

nent pitting. It is well known, that all inflammations, whether they 
terminate in fuppuration or flough, run through thele flages as well 
as granulate and cicairize, with a rapidity in proportio: to the vio- 
lence of the firit fymptoms. With the fame regularity in this difeafe, 
if the inflammation is confiderable, all the ftages of floughing, fepa- 
ration of the flough and fkioning are quickly run through. Hence the 
Jaw that diftinguifhes morbid poifons is preferved, the part is ikinned 
over without previous granulation, and the concavity or pitting re- 
mains, But where the irflammation is flighter, the flough not being 
caft off fo early, the healing precefs, which in this inftance would be 
fkinning, cannot commence. The confequence is, that the puitule 
approaches nearer to a common ulcer, and from the prefence of the 
flough, as an extraneous fubftance, a fungus rifes up, which with the 
remaining pus, flough and cuticle, hardens intoa icab, If this refts 
long enough, the influence of the poifon will fo entirely ceafe, before 
the healing procefs is completed, that the loft fubflance will be renew- 
ed, as after any other abicefs. Hence it is, that in the cafual fmall- 
pox, we have ufually pits only in the face, or where the inflammation 
is moft confiderable. In the inoculated, we have invariably a cicatrix 
in the arm, and if the inflammation is confiderable in that part, rarely 
any pits in the face, and never, excepting in puftules, which fhow high 
inflammation. It is not a little curious to trace the gradations of 
thefe appearances.’ 

Again, p. 112. 

* Qn the fingle circumftance of the higher degree of inflammation, 
attending parts firft irritated by the novelty of the ftimulus, feem to 
depend all the advantages of inoculation. We have already feen in 
the chicken-pox and venereal, the early fymptoms will fometimes be 
flough, though contrary to the law of the poifon. But no fooner have 
the conflitution or parts recovered from the firit fnock, than the true 
ycharacter of the poifon difcovers itfelf. ‘The character of the f{mall- 
pox is flough, with circumfcribed pullules, or as Mr Hunter would 
call it, adhefive inflammation. But fometimes fo violent is the ine 
flammation, confequent on the firft fhock, efpecially in irritable habits, 
that it degenerates into the eryfipc!atous, and fpreads like it, The 
difeafe, however, foon recovers its charaéter, the fubiequent puftules 
are properly circum{cribed, and thofe in the face, which at firit hhowed 
a difpofition to {pread, remain flationary.’ 

Again, 


‘ Hence it appears, that if we could introduce the poifon in fuch a 
manner that the frit adlion it produces, fhall te congned to a {maller 
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{pot, we fhould have little to apprehend from the fubfequent ftimulus. 
And fuch is aCtually the cafe. For though the inoculated part fre- 
quently fhows every fymptom of confluence, yet being {mall com- 
pared with the face on which the cafual firft fixes itfelf, the fubfequent 
or fecondary fever is hardly obfervable. If this reafoning be admit- 
ted, it will not only fhow why the difeafe is fo generally milder, but 
account for the occafional deviations from that rule; efpecially as 
Baron Dimfdale and others have remarked, that in proportion as the 
inflammation in the arm is confiderab'e, the fubfequent fymptoms are 
generally milder.’ 

In the latter part of this chapter, views wel] worthy of at- 
tention are offered, concerning the divertified ufe of mercury 
in ulcers of different characters. The VIth is a mifcellaneous 
chapter. It affigns reafons for the alarm on the appearance of 
fyphilis, notwith{tanding that ulcers, occupying the parts which 
that difeafe commonly firft attacks, were familiar. The con- 
jeCtures on the origin of certain morbid poifons would make 
an interefting extract, if we could afford room for it. 

In the Vilth chapter, Mr.A. fteps on to cancer. Of the af- 
fe€tions confounded under this name, he aflumes carcinoma for 
the defignation of the moit formidable,—that which fo fre- 
quently invades the mamma. The hydatid cift, he thinks, is 
not only found in true carcinoma but conftitutes its character, 
As another circumftance peculiar to this difeafe, he mentions a 
difpofition to fungate before the fkin is broken. 


¢ This is generally to be difcovered in a certain degree in breatts 
that have been amputated before ulceration. But if the difeafe is 
fuffered to proceed till the fkin ulcerates, the ufual appearance is a 
fungus, which being no longer confined, very foon grows, fometimes 
to a confiderable exient beyond the lips of the ulcer. It appears as if 
its previous confinement gave ita hardnefs unufual for fubitances of 
this kind. At leaft | have obferved in feveral inftances a difference 
in the firmnefs of the fungus, where the fkin has been deftroyed by art 
or by ulceration. To this fungus we are to impute the difcoloration 
and unequal furface of the fkin which preceded ulceration.’ 

As charaéters which may enable us to diftinguifh a carcino- 
matous tumour at an earlyperiod, Mr.A. {pecifies great hardnefs, 
exaer circumfcription, peculiarity of pain, and unufual weigh- 
tinefs, when of the breaft. To fuch objections as are likely 
to arife againft the firft of thefe chara@eriftics, the author re- 
plies at length. Towards the clofe of the chapter he exprefles 
a with that ¢ the faculty would fele& fome individual, in whom 
integrity, induftry, and accuracy are united,’ for the exclufive 
ftudy of thefe dreadful maladies. 

The VILith and laft chapter extends to great length. It is a 
comparifon of the theories of various writers on the laws of the 
venereal virus, Befides fome of the older fyftematics, Doctors 
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Simmons and Swediaur are here reviewed, in company with 
Mefirs. Hunter, Foot, Moore, and Benj. Bell. ‘The author is 
very fevere in his animadverfions on the laft-named gentleman; 
and we muft acknowlege that he appears to convict him of 
areat precipitancy in the ftatement of facts and arguments. 
The work to which thefe ftriftures refer is Mr. Bell's late 
treatife on Gonorrboea virulenta *. 

In concluding, Mr. Adams is ftruck with the feverity of his 
own language, He apologifes for the incorreétnefs which he 
apprehends will be detected in his obfervations, and gives his 
reafons for thinking that his firft two chapters are not extra 
neous from his fubject. 

The prefent publication, doubtlefs, deferves to be diftinguith - 
ed from thofe common-place productions, which every day 
brings forth on medical fubjeéts. The author has attained his 
purpofe of throwing fome light on the darkeft part of patho- 
logy ; and we hope and truft that he will receive encouragement 
to profecute thofe analogous inquiries which he announces. Ie 
would, in our opinion, be of great advantage to his readers, if 
he could in his future labours corre&t a confiderable fault which, 
we think, pervades his ftyle. We do not mean inelegance, nor 
want of precifion, but a peculiar kind of obfcurity, which arifes 
chiefly from an indiftinét method of referring to what has pre- 
ceded. This fault of ftyle is difcernable not only in the pre- 
ference of the terms § the former’ and ¢ the latter’ to repetition 
of words, but in a variety of fimilar modes of expreffion, In 
running the eye over the pages, we fhall not fail to catch in- 
ftances. P. 56 © Though the venereal has exifted for three 
centuries, and a fpecific remedy for it been known almoft as 
long, yet till our own days mo author has undertaken to 
iracethe feries and order of the two.’ Here we have, betides, 
a grofs vulgarifm, from the omiffion of a fubftantive. One 
example more, * p. gt * If an extraneous body is prefent.... 
as often happens with a piece of dead nail, or as was decribed 
with the iffue:’ no exprefs mention having been made of an 
flue, ftudents, who are not abiolutely ftupid, may be baffled 
by this reference, which we fuppofe is to p. 89. A little care 
would ealily obviate fuch imperfections. 

We fhould be glad to receive from the hand of Mr. Adams 
an expofition of Mr. Hunter’s whole phyfiological and patho- 
logical fyftem. The prefent work is avowedly a commentary 
on fome of the opinions of that ingenious inveftigator of ani- 


mated nature. Bed 0 Be 
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Art. X. Letters written in France, to a Friend in London. Between 
November 1794, and May 1795. By Major Tench, of the 
Marines : late of his Majeity’s Ship Alexander. 8vo. pp.224. 
4s. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


TH very little communication which we have of late had 
with a country, in whofe concerns we are fo deeply in- 
volved, muft infure a welcome to any, even the flighteft, intel- 
ligence on the authenticity of which we can depend. ‘The 
letters before us, however, do not reft their merits on claims 
merely local: though written $ under adverfe circumftances, 
in a part of France remoie from the beaten track which tra- 
vellers generally keep, and where curiofity has feldom led to 
obfervation,’ they neverthelefs contain confiderable informa- 
tion, and poffefs the very fuperior merit of being evidently 
the production of a candid and liberal mind. 

The firft of thefe letters is dated the 9th of November 1794, 
from on board of the Marat, a French fhip of the line, in Breft 
harbour, three days after the capture of the Alexander by a 
French fquadron ; againft which fhe had defended herfelf for 
two hours and a quarter, fuftaining an action during that 
time with three fhips, each of her own ftrength, and, juft be- 
fore fhe ftruck, with five. A circumftance in this account, 
which muft naturally excite indignation, is the wanton beha- 
viour of fome of the enemy’s fhips : 

‘ To our great furprife, (fays the Major,) they continued to fire 
upon us after our colours were flruck. At firit we conceived, that 
this unprovoked prolongation of hoftilities arofe from their not feeing 
that we had furrendered ; but when their knowledge of this event 
could no longer be doubted and the firing did not ceafe, fome among 
us, joining to this conduét a recollection of the decree of the convention 
which forbade quarter to be extended to Englifhmen, were almoft 
ready to believe that it was defigned to be executed upon ws; and fo 
irritated were our feamen, by this apparently wanton continuation of 
attack, that they had once nearly determined to renew the fight, and 
fell their lives as dearly as poflible. At length, however, their firing 
ceafed.’ 

The confufion that enfued on the enemy taking poffeffion of 
the fhip, with the diftrefs and horrors of the fituation to which 
they were reduced, are fhortly but expreffively defcribed ; it was 
fuch as to render fruitlefs all endeavours to fave the effe€ts of 
the officers. 

* About four o’clock, (fays the Major,) I quitted the Alexander, 
carrying with me my clothes bag, which was all I had been able to 
fave, and was conducled with feveral other officers, on board Le Marat, 
a name of ill omen, and not too predictive, thought J, of the virtues 
of humanity and generofity. [ere [ found our gallant and refpeéted 
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commander who introduced me to Capt. Le Francq, the commander 
of the fhip, by whom I was civilly received.’ 

On board of the Marat, however, their treatment was toe 
lerably decent: yet very few of their effects could be retrieved, 
notwithftanding the endeavours of Captain Le Francq in their 
favour. ‘They anchored in Breft water, on the third morning 
after the capture. The author pleafantly defcribes the manners 
and converfation of their conquerors, with fuch of their cuftoms 
as pafled under his notice. The following extract, however, 
will create no very pleafant fenfations in the breaft of any En. 
glifhman : 

‘ Inthe little time I have been in my new fituation, nothing has 
furprifed me more than the quantity of Englifh articles I every where 
obferve. The cheefe was Gloucefter, the plates it was ferved upon 
were Stafford, and the knives it was cut by were Sheilield, while the 
coats hats and shoes of thofe who were eating it, were alfo chiefly of 
Britith manufacture, Prize, prize, is the only anlwer we receive to 
our enquiries. Seeing me juit now looking up che of the arms which 
help to form this capacious port, and which is crowded with fhipping, 
one of their officers afured me they were ail Englith, and not lefs than 
400 in number. (This was in November1794.) Their frigates, I 
am informed, cruize in detached {quadrons to the weltward of Europe ; 
whilit we confine ours almoit totally to the channel, which I prefume 
to confider a very injudicious difpofition of them in a war wherein the 
enemy have no privateers, and when confequentiy the little ports on 
the French coait withia Ufhant, fhould be lefs objects of our jealoufy 
than heretofore.’ 

Two days after their arrival, they were all, except Admiral 
Bligh, fent to a prifon fhip: a change which produced no 
amendment in their fituation, their gaolers being men of fero« 
cious manners and brutal behaviour; and who, there was too 
much reafon to believe, made the fare of the prifoners harder and 
more fcanty than was intended by the French government. ‘The 
Admiral, however, received promifes of being fent to Quimper 
on his parole, and that Jeave fhould be obtained for our author 
to accompany him as his aid de camp and interpreter. Admiral 
Bligh likewile received offers of affiitance from M. Villaret de 
Joyeufe, the commander in chief of the French fleet ; and who 
acted in that capacity on the rit of June againift Lord Howe. 
Their defeat in that memorable action the Freneh will not attri+ 
bute to the fuperiority of Britith feamanfhip, but to treafoa 
and the mifconduct of Jean Bon St. André. 7 

Of their prefent warlike fpirit, and the hatred againft this 
country ‘ which is foftered with unceafing care,’ the author 
gives ftrong initances. ‘* Oh! for a bridge to pafs over two 
hundred thoufand fans cuiottes!”? was no uncommon excla- 
mation among them. He likewife adds a fhort:account of fuch | 
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of their naval inftitutions and cuftoms, as he was enabled to 
obferve ; many of which, however inferior in general to our 
own, he thinks, deferve confideration. Among the regula- 
tions, in which we might improve by attending to their example, 
the author mentions the judicial inftitutions of their navy ; all 
of which, and the punifhments allowed to be inflicted, as well 
as the cafes to which they apply, are ftrictly defined. It is po- 
fitively dire€ted that no ** French citizen” fhall, on any account 
whatever, be ftruck: but, adds the Major, * he may be pufhed 
as violently as may be found neceffary. For giving a box on 
the ear, an officer would be cafhiered; but to dafh a man’s 
head againft the fhip’s fide fo as to crufh his nofe or beat out 
his teeth, by fuddenly rufhing upon him, is allowable.’ Their 
regulations differ from ours in nothing fo much as in the dif- 
tribution of prize money. Hitherto, among us, he juftiy re- 
marks, © this important part of the reward of naval toils has 
been apportioned with the moft cruel and infulting contempt of 
the feelings and neceffities of the lower orders.” Major Tench alfo 
praifes the liberality of their medical eftablifhments,a 74 gun fhip 
being allowed a furgeon and five affiftants. Every fhip is likewife 
furnifhed with a complete fet of charts of every part of the known 
world, at the public expence. Preceptors for youth are ordered 
for each fhip, who, befides their other qualifications, are re- 
quired to be men of good moral characters, and great /uavity 
of manners. Receiving houfes are provided for the accommo- 
dation of thofe feamen who, from bad weather or from any 
other caufe, are detained on fhore al] night; where they are fed 
and lodged till they can be fent to their fhips ;—and in Breft, 
the writer was aflured, ‘there are no lefs than three covered docks, 
under which the workmen can carry on their operations in all 
weathers.” Among thefe regulations, there are certainly fome 
things worthy of imitation. 

The author had been removed, in conftquence of the pro- 
pofed arrangement for his accompanying the Admiral, to 
Quimper. Great, then, was their difappointment, at being 
both fent back again to the prifon-fhip. The French fleet were 
preparing for fea, and fhortly after did fail on that difaftrous 
cruize, which, from the violence of the weather and bad fea- 
manthip, proved fo fatal to their marine. ‘¢ During the 
whole month of Janvary, (fays the author,) I have not 
feen a fire; and on Chriftmas-day, 1 was one of fifteen 
Englifh officers with the Admiral at our head, whofe dinner 
contifted of eight {mall mutton cheps 2nd a plate of potatoes.’ 
The 21ft of January was obferved as a feftival, being the an- 
niverfary of the execution of Louis AVI. ¢ Even here, (the Ma- 
jor remarks,) | feel pleafure in faying, all fenfations of pity are 
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not extinguifhed.—This very day, a Frenchman whifpered in 
my ear, ** His death, (the King’s,) in fpite of the veil which 
the Convention threw over the real fentiments of the people, 
ftruck the hearts of the majority of Frenchmen with amazc- 
ment and horror.” 

Of the influence of public authority on popular opinion, an- 
other, but much more reafonable, inftance fell under the Major's 
obfervation. In the preceding letter, he fays, 


« When we were taken, I was perpetually funned with exclama- 
tions of Vive la Montagne! Vivent les Facobins! But fuddenly La 
Montagne is become the theme of execration and tie Jacobin club is 
cafhiered. 1 had obferved the difufe of thefe ridiculous cries for fome 
days, and had overheard a converfation which railed my fufpicions. 
To afcertain their jufinefs, I bad one of the bovs cali out as before. 
Ah! faid he, that is forbidden: a@ préjent il fant crier, au Diable la 
Montagne! & bas les Facobins ! which he immediately ran along tle 
deck exclaiming.’ 

At length the day of promife arrived ; and they were releafed 
from a fituation which, froma difagreement with their gaolers, 
was becoming daily more unpleafant. “hey were embarked 
on board a fmall veflel, (the officers of which treated them with 
great civility and regard,) to be conveyed to Quimper. Being 
obliged to anchor at the mouth of the river which !eads to that 
place, Monf. Confeil, the commander of the veflel, being a 
man of a pleafant unfufpicious temper, offered to accompany 
them on fhore, after dinner, for a walk. So welcome an invi- 
tation was eagerly embraced. ‘They landed with their con- 
ductor, and walked to a large handfome looking chateau of the 
Marquis of Kerfalaun. An engineer who was ttationed on the 
coaft, and who is a friend of the Marquis, was permitted to re- 
fide in the Chateau, with two of the Marquis’s old female fer- 
vants. “The woods had in part been cut down for the ufe of 
the republic, and what remained was in a ftate of requifition, 
and foon to be felled, to be fent to Breft. The leaden pires 
had been cut up and caft into bullets. The Marquis, they were 


informed, was between 81 and 82 yearsofage. He was obliged 


to refide in Paris ; and, in return for firipping him of his eftate, 
he had been promi/ed a penfion. 

All the remainder of thefe letters, the laft excepted, are dated 
from Quimper. We thall content ourfelves with obferving of 
them, that few publications of this kind have afforded us fo 
much entertainment; and we do not believe that our readers, 
from any other attainable fource, can derive a mere juft and 
difcriminating idea of the prefent manners and difpotition of 
the French people. The flyle is clear and unaffe&ed ; and the 
ovfervations are fuch as might be expeted from a man who well 

Rev, May, 1796. F underftood, 
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Art. X. Letters written in France, to a Friend in London. Between 
November 1794, and May 1795. By Major Tench, of the 
Marines : late of his Majetty’s Ship Alexander. 8vo. pp.224. 
4s. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


TH very little communication which we have of late had 
with a country, in whofe concerns we are fo deeply in- 
volved, muft infure a welcome to any, even the flighteft, intel- 
ligence on the authenticity of which we can depend. ‘The 
letters before us, however, do not reft their merits on claims 
merely local: though written ¢ under adverfe circumftances, 
in a part of France remote from the beaten track which tra- 
vellers generally keep, and where curiofity has feldom led to 
obfervation,’ they neverthelefs contain confiderable informa- 
tion, and poffefs the very fuperior merit of being evidently 
the produétion of a candid and liberal mind. 

The firft of thefe letters is dated the oth of November 1794, 
from on board of the Marat, a French fhip of the line, in Breft 
harbour, three days after the capture of the Alexander by a 
French fquadron ; againft which fhe had defended herfelf for 
two hours and a quarter, fuftaining an action during that 
time with three fhips, each of her own ftrength, and, juft be- 
fore fhe ftruck, with five. A circumftance in this account, 
which muft naturally excite indignation, is the wanton beha- 
viour of fome of the enemy’s fhips : 

‘ To our great furprife, (fays the Major,) they continued to fire 
upon us after our colours were flruck. At firit we conceived, that 
this unprovoked prolongation of hoftilittes arofe from their not feeing 
that we had furrendered ; but when their knowledge of this event 
could no longer be doubted and the firing did not ceafe, fome among 
us, joining to this conduct a recollection of the decree of the convention 
which forbade quarter to be extended to Englifhmen, were almoft 
ready to believe that it was defigned to be executed upon ws; and fo 
irritated were our feamen, by this apparently wanton continuation of 
attack, that they had once nearly determined to renew the fight, and 
fell their lives as dearly as poffible. At length, however, their firing 
ceafed.’ 

The confufion that enfued on the enemy taking poffeffion of 
the fhip, with the diftrefs and horrors of the fituation to which 
they were reduced, are fhortly but exprefiively defcribed ; it was 
fuch as to render fruitlefs all endeavours to fave the effe€ts of 
the officers. 

* About four o’clock, (fays the Major,) I quitted the Alexander, 
carrying with me my clothes bag, which was all I had been able to 
fave, and was conducted with feveral other officers, on board Le Marat, 
a name of ill omen, and not too predictive, thought J, of the virtues 
of humanity and generofity. Ilere I found our gallant and refpected 
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commander who introduced me to Capt. Le Francq, the commander 
of the fhip, by whom I was civilly received.’ 

On board of the Marat, however, their treatment was toe 
lerably decent: yet very few of their effects could be retrieved, 
notwithftanding the endeavours of Captain Le Francq in their 
favour. ‘They anchored in Breft water, on the third morning 
after the capture. The author pleafantly defcribes the manners 
and converfation of their conquerors, with fuch of their cuftoms 
as pafled under his notice. The following extract, however, 
will create no very pleafant fenfations in the breaft of any Ene 
glifhman : 

‘ Inthe little time I have been in my new fituation, nothing has 
furprifed me more than the quantity of Englifh articles I every where 
obferve. The cheefe was Gloucefter, the plates it was ferved upon 
were Stafford, and the knives it was cut by were Sheffield, while the 
coats hats and fhoes of thofe who were eating it, were alfo chiefly of 
Britifh manufacture. Prize, prize, is the only anlwer we receive to 
our enquiries. Seeing me juit now looking up che of the arms which 
help to form this capacious port, and which is crowded with fhipping, 
one of their officers affured me they were a!! Englith, and not lefs than 
400 in number. (This was in November 1794.) Their frigates, I 
am informed, cruize in detached {quadrons to the weltward of Europe ; 
whilit we confine ours almoit totally to the channel, which I prefume 
to confider a very injudicious difpofition of them in a war wherein the 
enemy have no privateers, and when confequentiy the little ports on 
the French coait within Ufhant, fhould be lefs obje&s of our jealoufy 
than heretofore.’ 

Two days after their arrival, they were all, except Admiral 
Bligh, fent to a prifon fhip: a change which produced no 
amendment in their fituation, their gaolers being men of feros 
cious manners and brutal behaviour ; and who, there was too 
much reafon to believe, made the fare of the prifoners harder and 
more fcanty than was intended by the French government. ‘The 
Admiral, however, received promifes of being fent to Quimper 
on his parole, and that Jeave fhould be obtained for our author 
to accompany him as his aid de camp and interpreter. Admiral 
Bligh likewile received offers of affiitance from M. Villaret de 
Joyeufe, the commander in chief of the French fleet ; and who 
acted in that capacity on the rit of June againft Lord Howe. 
Their defeat in that memorable action the Freneh will not attri+ 
bute to the fuperiority of Britifh feamanfhip, but to treafoa 
and the mifconduct of Jean Bon St. André. 7 

Of their prefent warlike fpirit, and the hatred againft this 
country ‘ which is foftered with unceafing care,’ the author 
gives ftrong initances. ‘* Oh! for a bridge to pafs over two 
hundred thoufand fans cuiottes!”? was no uncommon excla- 
mation among them. He likewife adds a fhort account of fuch . 
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of their naval inftitutions and cuftoms, as he was enabled to 
obferve ; many of which, however inferior in general to our 
own, he thinks, deferve confideration. Among the regula- 
tions, in which we might improve by attending to their example, 
the author mentions the judicial inftitutions of their navy ; all 
of which, and the punifhments allowed to be inflicted, as well 
as the cafes to which they apply, are ftrictly defined. It is po- 
fitively dire€ted that no ** French citizen” fhall, on any account 
whatever, be ftruck: but, adds the Major, ‘ he may be pufhed 
as violently as may be found neceffary. For giving a box on 
the ear, an officer would be cafhiered; but to dafh a man’s 
head againft the fhip’s fide fo as to crufh his nofe or beat out 
his teeth, by fuddenly rufhing upon him, is allowable.’ Their 
regulations differ from ours in nothing fo much as in the dif- 
tribution of prize money. Hitherto, among us, he juftiy re- 
marks, © this important part of the reward of naval toils has 
been apportioned with the moft cruel and infulting contempt of 
the feelings and neceffities of the lower orders.” Major Tench alfo 
praifes the liberality of their medical eftablifhments, a 74 gun fhip 
being allowed a furgeon and five affiftants. Every fhip is likewife 
furnifhed with a complete fet of charts of every part of the known 
world, at the public expence. Preceptors for youth are ordered 
for each fhip, who, befides their other qualifications, are re- 
quired to be men of good moral charaéters, and great /uavity 
of manners. Receiving houfes are provided for the accommo- 
dation of thofe feamen who, from bad weather or from any 
other caufe, are detained on fhore all night; where they are fed 
and lodged till they can be fent to their fhips ;—and in Brett, 
the writer was aflured, ‘there are no lefs than three covered docks, 
under which the workmen can carry on their operations in all 
weathers.” Among thefe regulations, there are certainly fome 
things worthy of imitation. 

The author had been removed, in conftquence of the pro 
pofed arrangement for his accompanying the Admiral, to 
Quimper. Great, then, was their difappointment, at being 
both fent back again to the prifon-fhip. The French fleet were 
preparing for fea, and fhortly after did fail on that difaftrous 
cruize, which, from the violence of the weather and bad fea- 
manthip, proved fo fatal to their marine. ‘¢ During the 
whole month of January, (fays the author,) I have not 
feen a fire; and on Chriftmas-day, 1 was one of fifteen 
Englifh officers with the Admiral at our head, whofe dinner 
conlified of eight {mall mutton cheps and a plate of potatoes.’ 
The 21ft of January was obferved as a feftival, being the an- 
niverfary of the execution of Louis AVI, ‘Even here, (the Ma- 
jor remarks,) | feel pleafure in faying, all fenfations of pity are 
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not extinguifhed.—This very day, a Frenchman whifpered in 
my ear, ** His death, (the King’s,) in fpite of the veil which 
the Convention threw over the real fentiments of the people, 
ftruck the hearts of the majority of Frenchmen with amazc- 
ment and horror.” 

Of the influence of public authority on popular opinion, an- 
other, but much more reafonable, inftance fell under the Major's 
obfervation. In the preceding letter, he fays, 


« When we were taken, I was perpetually funned with exclama- 
tions of Vive la Montagne! Vivent les Facobins! But fuddenly La 
Montagne is become the theme of execration and tie Jacobin club is 
cafhiered. 1 had obferved the difufe of thefe ridiculous cries for fome 
days, and had overheard a converfation which railed my fufpicions. 
To afcertain their jufinefs, I bad one of the boys call out as before. 
Ah! faid he, that is forbidden: a@ préfnt i] faut criev, au Diable la 
Montagne! & bas les Facobins ! which he immediately ran along the 
deck exclaiming.’ 

At length the day of promife arrived ; and they were releafed 
from a fituation which, from a difagreement with their gaolers, 
was becoming daily more unpleafant. “‘Ihey were embarked 
on board a fmall veflel, (the officers of which treated them with 
great civility and regard,) to be conveyed to Quimper. Being 
obliged to anchor at the mouth of the river which leads to that 
place, Monf. Confeil, the commander of the vefiel, being a 
man of a pleafant unfufpicious temper, offered to accompany 
them on fhore, after dinner, fora walk. So welcome an invi- 
tation was eagerly embraced. ‘They landed with their con- 
ductor, and walked to a large handfome looking chateau of the 
Marquis of Kerfalaun. An engineer who was ttationed on the 
coaft, and who is a friend of the Marquis, was permitted to re- 
fide in the Chateau, with two of the Marquis’s old female fer- 
vants. “The woods had in part been cut down for the ufe of 
the republic, and what remained was in a ftate of requifition, 
and foon to be felled, to be fent to Breft. The leaden pire: 
had been cut up and caft into bullets. The Marquis, they were 


_ informed, was between 81 and 82 yearsofage. He was obliged 


to refide in Paris ; and, in return for firipping him of his eftate, 
he had been promi/ed a penfion. 

All the remainder cf thefe letters, the laft excepted, are dated 
from Quimper. We thall content ourlelves with obferving of 
them, that few publications of this kind have afforded us fo 
much entertainment; and we do not believe that our readers, 
from any other attainable fource, can derive a mere juft and 
difcriminating idea of the prefent manners and difpolition of 
the French people. The ftyle is clear and unaffe&ed ; and the 
obfervations are fuch as might be expeSted from a man who well 

Rey, May, 1796. F underftood, 
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underftood, and was in a good difpofition towards, mankind. 
Without entering into farther particulars, we feel it a duty to 
notice the account given of * the humane benevolence exercifed 
by the Lady Anne Fitzroy and her brother, to ali ranks of their 
poor countrymen in captivity ;’ and likewife the friendly be- 
haviour of Admiral Villaret, and the French reprefentatives 
who were at Breft, at the time of the author’s departure for 
England ;—with whom a very interefting converfation is re- 
lated. 

We fhall conclude this article by prefenting our readers with 
the following extract, from the laft of the letters which the au- 
thor wrote in France: 


‘ National prejudices and political antipathies, I confider as a vile 
ftate engine, which, in the hands of a few crafty men, has for more 
than five thoufand years wrought the mifery of the human race. 
Englifimen and Frenchmen, the Charib and the Hindoo, the philo- 
fopher of Furope and the naked favage whofe wanderings | have wit- 
nefled at Botany Bay, fhail oneday, I prefume in humble confidence 
to truft, be affembled before the ‘* living throne’’ of a common fa- 
ther; and look back on that diminutive fpeck, which in the bound- 
lefs ocean of infinity, nothing fhort of divine irradiation could make 
vifible to their eyes ;—to review with unqualified contempt, forrow, 
and repentance, thofe falle principles, and fanguinary conclufions, 
which rendered it unto them a theatre of contention and horror, and 
caufed their days to be “* few and evil!” 

‘ iffuch be my fentiments, ] have no right to wifh calamity to 
France. I donot-—May fhe conclude peace with her neighbours ; 
and labcur to fettle her own government; and render happy her 
numerous children! But when | look forward to the completion of 
fuch an event, I think | forefee fo many long years of havoc, which 
have yet to urge their couric in this devoted country, that I will drop 


~ curtain.’ Capt. B...-y. 





Aat. XI. Lhe Influence of Local Attachment with refpe& to Home. A 
Poem. 8vo. pp. 68. 2s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


PERHAPs no theory with refpect to the human mind has 

been more ingeniouily elucidated, nor more fatisfaCtorily 
eftablifhed, than that concerning the aflociation of ideas; and 
in proportion as the fubject has been difcufled, the influence of 
this principle has been extended to more and more of the mental 
phenomena. In particular, nearly all the fenfations attached 
to Jocality have been referred to this fource ; and fo much has 
been done by the philofopher in proof and illuftration of this 
point, that nothing would feem lett to the poet, but to avail 
himfelf of the leflons deducible from it. ‘The writer before us, 
however, who dates from Oxford, and whofe performance dif- 


plays an elegant and cultured mind, has chofen to treat this 
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fubje€&t with a mixture of philofophy and poetry; and though 
we think that the firft might have been fpared, or have been 
more weightily employed, yet, as ferving for a kind of frame 
for the fecond, it may pafs as well as that which is generally 
made the bafis of didaétic or argumentative poems. 

The general defign of this piece much refembles that of the 
very beautiful poem intitled Pleafures of Memory* ; and, in- 
deed, fo many of the illuftrations are exaQly the fame, as to 
afford fome charge of too clofe an imitation of that popular 
work +. It is written in the ftanza of Spenfer; which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Dr. Darwin, is better fuited to fuch 
a fubject than the common heroic meafure. Yet the frequency 
of the rhymes will always produce an intermixture of expletive, 
mean, and improper words; while the equality and length of 
the ftanzas will give occafional ftiffnefs and languor to the 
matter. In general, however, it is managed by the prefent 
writer with confiderable fkill and facility. 

As a fample of the performance, our readers will accept the 
following verfes, which will probably excite in them a defire of 
perufing the whole. The poet is illuftrating, by examples, 
the preference given by the natives of each country to their own 
foil and manners, over thofe of foreign lands, however intrin=- 
fically more inviting ; and his inftance is a contraft between 
Britain and Egypt. 

¢ Yes! o’er his acres the green barley-blade 

He values more than fields of cluftering rice ; 
And rather fhapes his way thro’ plafhy glade 
Where crackles, at each ftep, the fheeted ice, 
Than mid gay groves of caffia, that entice 
The foul to pleafure, far diffufing baim: 
To him more dear the oak-crown’d precipice, 
Than the deep verdure of date-crefted palm, 
Where all is lap’d in eafe, one languor-breathing calm. 
¢ To him more {weet thro’ aficen woods to rove, 
As eddying winds the foliage round him whirl, 
Than cull the bloffoms of an orange-grove 
Skirted by rofe-tree bowers, where rivulets purl 
Mid bafil tufts, and odorous breezes cur! 
The ftream befprent with many a filver lote; 
While, on the fmooth canal, light fhips unfurl 
Their f{portive fails, and gently as they float, 
Flutter the billing doves, and croud the neighbouring cote. 





* See Rev. N. S. vol. viii. p. 121. 
+ See pages 11,14, 15, 21, 28, 37, 38, 55, and the very notes. 
In a writer of fo much promife, we are forry to perceive fuch exten- 
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‘ While the gay-gilded mofque fhines, half conceal’d 

By tamarinds and the broad-leav’d fycamore, 

And, as beneath their trembling verdure veil’d, 
Airs, Eden-born, delicious incenfe pour 
Softening the fervours of the fummer-hour ! 

While rich pomegranates bid their cooling feeds 
To the parcht palate a keen fenfe rettore, 

And, round each whifpering iflet of cane reeds, 

Its melon’s grateful pulp the tepid water feeds. 


« Not ivory palaces, their roofs inlaid 

With mafly gold, where thrones of coral glow 

Starr’d with the gems of Ormuz; not the fhade 
Ambrofial, waving its peach-flowers that blow 
To pearly grapes, and kifs the turf below, 

The genuine fon of Albion could induce 
His dairy-meads, his failows to forego: 

Not all the fruits, that bloom o’er every fluice, 

Would, in his mind, outvie the reditreak’s vermeil juice, 


« Nor, if to innocence a gentle fmile 

Beam, placid as the May’s mild morning-break ; 
If, with a modeft blufh, to mark our ifle, 

Mantle to veins of azure the fair cheek : 

Are not the charms of foreign beauty weak, 
Beauty, that wantons with voluptuous air? 

Can jetty ringlets that adorn the neck, 
Sleek as they gliften to the funny glare, 


Rival, O Albion’s dames, your amber-brightening hair ? 


* Yet pleafure views, and trembles at the gaze, 
Thofe glofly treffes their luxuriance fpread 
To rofeate eflences; the diamond-blaze 
Of many a crefcent on the turban’d head, 
Or the pearl-luftre as by rainbows fed ; 
The fulldark eye; the panting of the breaft 
‘Thro’ gauze that feems to kindle; limbs that fhed 
Purpureal light by filken folds caret, 
And the rich zone that checks the thin tranfparent vef. 
« See, as the rofe-lipt Almé weave the dance, 
To melting airs they move, in amorous play; 
Or, arch with nods and wreathed {miles, they glance 
Their nimble feet to frolic meafures gay : 
The cymbal’s notes to love new warmth convey : 
The burning aloe breathes its fragrance round. 
O’er all the light faloon with fparkling ray 
The diamond trembles to the dancer’s bound, 
While with fantaftic mirth the dizzy roofs refound. 
* See glowing virgins lave the polifht limb, 
What time they bid the mufky bath exhale 
Its {teaming odours, and along the brim 
The dalliance of the loves lafcivious hail : 
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Or, when the clear night wafts her cooling gale, 
See their fine forms, as eve’s laft colours die, 

Slow on the flower-embroider’d terrace {ail ; 
While, glittering thro’ its whole expanfe, the tky 
With its deep azure fhade relieves the wearicd eye.’ 

Much of the fecond book is taken up with a ftory of a pair 
of lovers, referred to the time of Elizabeth, which we think 
neither greatly to the purpofe, nor very happily related. ‘rhe 
ftanza form is certainly not favourable to narration, whatever 
it may be to fentiment. The Devonian old man, and the 
Winchefter fchool boy, are, in our opinion, much happier 


drawings. A 





Art. XII. Military Reflections on the Attack and Defence of the City of 
London. Proved by the Author to have been the mott vulnerable 
Part of Confequence in the whole Ifland, in the Situation it was 
left in the Year 1794, &e. &c. By Lieut. Col. George Hanger. 
Mott refpeétfully addrefied to the Right Honourable Thomas Skin- 
ner, Lord Mayor of London. 8vo. pp. 118. 3s. fewed. Debrett. 


I" muft be obvious to every reader that the fubject of this 

pamphlet is important, and we have no fcruple in adding 
that the author’s obfervations are diftinguifhed by fome inge- 
nuity:—we fhall therefore follow him ftep by ttep: but we 
muft premife that the aflertion in the title-page is by no means 
‘ proved’ to our fatisfaction, and that we fhall have to difpute 
many of his pofitions. 

Speaking of the defencelefs ftate of the capital, the Colonel 
fays, 

‘ ] am confident that the enemy might, laft year, have marched to 
it unoppofed, with fo fmall a body of men as 10,000; for at that 
time there were not 4cco under the command of Lord Townfend 
(Townfhend) at Warley; that officer’s well known abilities would have 
availed him little; he would have had the mortification of being 
beaten, and afterwards of feeing the enemy march into the capital, 
without his being able to hinder them.’ P. 7. 

« The only place they (on the Fifex fide) could land at, to effet a 
coup de main againft the capital, before we could have collected our 


forces from diftant parts, is in the Hope, between Eait Tilbury and 
Mucking.’ P. 20. 


‘ Before an exprefs could be fent to the duke of Richmond at 
Brighton, and he could have marched one third of the way to Lon- 
don, they would have completed their bufinefs, and would have been 
on their return to their fhipping. Brighton is fifty-fix miles from 
London, and Mucking is only twenty-eight.’ P. 21 and 22. 

Thus a numerous fleet, capable of carrying 10,000 men, 
was to elude the vigilance of all our cruizers, fail into the 
Thames, caft anchor, and Jand an army ; and this army was 
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“afterward to march twenty-eight miles, through a country 


admitted to abound with the ftrongeft pofitions of defence, 
(ably pointed out by Col. Hanger,) and fack and burn a ca- 
pital, containing upwards of a million of people; though op- 
pofed, from the moment of their landing, by a body of 4000 
troops under an ‘experienced and gallant officer, who fhared in 
the glories of Wolf * and Monktont,’ hourly reinforced,—by 
the corps of artillery at Woolwich,—by the four battalions of 
foot guards left in the vicinity of the metropolis,—by the two 
regiments of life guards, — by the fquadron of royal horfe guards, 
-—and by all the light dra: zoons on the king’s duty, in the en- 
rang independently of the city militia, aflociations, &c. 
&c. |! 

As the Colonel fpeaks fo defpairingly of the affiftance to be 
expected from the army at Brighton, he in courfe makes no 
account of the encampment at Hithe, nor of the troops fta- 
tioned at Dover and other parts of Kent. 

We have, however, in our corps, gentlemen who have feen 
fervice, as well as the honourable author; and if he will take 
their word, we may venture to aflure him that, though Brighton 
be 56 miles from London, and Mucking only 28, yet an army 
acting unoppofed in their own country, zealoufly affifted with 
carriages, horfes, &c. &c. by the farmers and peafantry, and 
every thing previoufly prepared for their movement, (as was 
the cafe with the troops under the duke of Richmond, who, 
the Colonel will recollect, repeatedly changed their pofition,) 
would march the 56 miles fooner than the enemy, though op- 
pofed by barely half their number of troops, would penetrate 
the 28. 

© Notwithftanding the duke of Richmond’s well-known abi- 
lities, which even his enemies never denied him,’ (P. 8.) the 
Colonel will ¢ boldly declare that the pofition of the army at 
Brighton was fa//e and unmilitary.’ (P. g.) Its object, he affirms, 
could only be * to have it apported to the relief of Portfmouth.’ 
This is an object fufficiently eflential ; but, with due deference 
to Colonel H. we infift that it could be equally wel! apported to 
the affiftance of London, and the whole coaft of Suflex:—A 
coaft, in the year 1794, much more expofed to a coup de main 
than any part of Effex. 

At that time, the enemy’s marine was crippled by the lofs at 
Toulon. They were in pofleffion of no part of Holland, nor 
even of Flanders :—on the contrary, the allied armies were act- 
ing offenfively in France, and befieging one of their frontier 
towns (Landrecies). It was not till after the defeat at Fleu- 
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rus, at the latter end of June, that Flanders could be faid to 
be loft. Oltend was not evacuated till July, previoufly to 
which Lord Howe’s decifive victory of the rft of June had 
given a fecond blow to the marine of France ; and, in order to 
invade Effex, before they had pofleffion of Oftend, and other 
more northern ports, they muft have pafled our fleet in the 
Downs. 

The French did not get poffeffion of Holland and the Dutch 
navy till January 17953 and before the fhips could be cleared 
from the ice, fufficient preparations had been made for the naval 
defence of our eaftern coaft. This fact is too notorious to re- 
quire any elucidation. The Colonel, however, infifts that, ¢ if 
ever fo powerful a Britifh fleet had been ftationed inthe Downs, 
the wind blowing ftrong at eaft, they could never weather the 
North Foreland to come into the Thames.’ (P. 15.) Not to 
mention the danger to which a foreign fleet would be expofed, 
in a gale of wind, in fo intricate a navigation as the approach 
to our capital river, Col. Hanger cannot be ignorant that, 
when the wind blows at eaft, with fuch violence as to prevent 
our men of war from weathering the North Foreland, fuch a 
fea muft fet into the Thames as would make the debarkation of 
an army in the Hope a very difficult enterprize. 

The Colonel alfo objects to Yarmouth Road, and infifts on 
a {quadron being ftationed in the mouth of the Thames. Did 
he not know that this was actually the cafe? Had he forgotten 
the armament at Sheernefs, and at the Nore, where Vice Ad- 
miral Buckner has had his flag flying ever fince Holland has 
been an hoftile coaft ? Had he given him(elf the trouble of going 
to Deptford, or to Woolwich, neither would he have complained 
of a want of floating batteries, &c. for, even as early as the 
{pring 1794, he would have feen a flotilla, which the writer of 
this article viewed at thofe places, far fuperior to any that the 
enemy could on a fudden fend to fea, and which our govern- 
ment had begun to form immediately after the reverfe of af- 
fairs at Dunkirk. 

In the Colonel’s plan of defence, we with pleafure remark fe- 
veral intelligent obfervations : but we are furprifed that he fays 
nothing of firing the villages through which the invaders are to 
pafs ; nor of cutting down the trees on each fide of the road, 
and letting them fall acrofs,—thus oppofing to the enemy a kind 
of perpetual abbatis. 

London, the author admits, is in no danger of being carried 
by a coup de main, from the Kentifh fide:—but we think that 
the enemy’s being in pofleffion of the borough of Southwark 
would be a much greater calamity than he feems to ap- 
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prehend. Every attentive perfon muft have obferved that, for 


feveral miles from London Bridge, eaftward, the Thames is 


almoft choaked up with fhipping ; the ignition of which would 
immediately fpread, in a tremendous conflagration, to the op- 
pofite fhore, and no doubt lay a great part of the city in afhes. 
If the inhabitants were that pufillanimous fet which they are 
implied to be, (when the Colonel talks of 10,000 men over- 
coming all the impediments which we have {ftated, and facking 
and burning the capital,) we confefs that we fhould think 
that the three bridges barricadoed, with mines in the houfes 
contiguous to them, would be but a forry defence againft an 
enemy, fired with that invifible enthufiafm which the Colonel 
ives to the French, when he fuppofes them to land in Effex. 

General Lloyd is produced to fhew the difficulty of paffing 
rivers. Where, however, there is one example of an army fuc- 
cefsfully oppofing the paflage of a confiderably fuperior force, 
there are a thoufand inftances of the contrary, even where there 
were no folid bridges. 

Postimouth, our grand naval arfenal, is not deemed by the 
author of fufficient importance to be defended at the rifk of, in 
any degree, expofing London ; and, as a proof that the lofs of 
the former place would not be fo ferious a calamity as is gene- 
raly fuppofed, he inftances our having been in pofleffion of 
Toulon. The cafe, however, is not ftrictly fimilar—Lerd 
Hood’s objeét, till the place became untenable, was not to de- 
ftroy but to conciliate-—For this and other reafons, he kept 
pofleffion of Toulon to the laft moment ; and when the hour 
came in which it was neceflary to fly, it is not furprifing that, 
in fuch a crifis, the forces of five different nations, acting under 
an indefinite command, did not ail poflefs that degree of cool- 
nefs and attention which was necefiary to complete the deftruc- 
tion of the enemy’s fhips and arfena].—Very different would be 
the fituation of Portfmouth, after having been in pofleffion of 
an enemy of one nation, one intereft, and aQing deliberately 
on one fpecific object—that of deftroying. No two planks 
would be left together !—Yet, incomplete as the deftru€tion of 
‘Toulon was, it gave a fatal blow to the French navy, and pa- 
ralyfed their commerce throughout the Mediterranean, France, 
however, by her local compactnefs, and immenfe population, 
is enabled to carry on even an offenfive war without a navy, 
and without commerce. ‘This is not the cafe with Enpland. 


It has been a generally received opinion, fays the Colonel, 


that ‘ as long as our fleets are fuperior at fea, we never can be 
invaded. In my opinion, this is the moft extravagant and the 
wildeft idea that ever entered the mind of man 3 it originated in 
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folly, and has been nurfed in the lap of national infolence.’ 
(Page 14.) We, however, are foolifp and infolent enough to re- 
tain our confidence in the good old wooden walls of England ; 
and to give our opinion that no adminiftration would fo far 
mifapply our naval force, as to fend the whole of it cruifing in 
the Atlantic, while preparations for an invafion were making 
in the enemy’s ports.<-On fuch an occafion, a fufficient force 
would certainly remain in our own roads, or, at farthelt, off 
Ufhant. Lord Howe, we admit, in the laft war, went with 
the grand fleet as far as Gibraltar: but it was becaufe the ene- 
my’s greateft efforts by fea, as well as by land, were directed 
again{ft that important fortrefs. 

Colonel Hanger brings forwards, as a ferious charge again 
the executive power, the fact * that an actual furvey of a very 
confiderable part of this ifland was ordered to be made by fome 
of our moft fkilful draftfmen, and that thofe charts, before the 
prefent war broke out, were fent to Paris to be engraved.’ 
Thofe charts, he might have known, were intended to be pub- 
lifhed for the general benefit of navigation; we can therefore 
only lament that they could be engraven cheaper and better at 
Paris than in London. 

For the author’s fecondary obfervations, we refer to the 
book. We muit obferve, however, that they are fo diffufely 
given, and that many ideas are fo often repeated, that the 
whole might have been comprefled into 50 pages, without 
being the lefs perfpicuous: nor can we omit to notice that Col. 
Hanger’s flyle has no pretenfion to elegance, nor even to 
grammatical accuracy ; and the orthography of his work has a 
fault which is peculiarly reprehenfible in a military publication— 
that of mif-fpelling the name of almoft every General mentioned 
in it; a few of which errors we have already rectified, en pa/fant. 

Although, with the freedom with which the Colonel himfelf 
writes, we not only firmly repeat that he has mot proved that 
London was left defencelefs in the year 1794, but alfo, on the 
contrary, pofitively aflere that more efficient meafures were 
never before taken for its fecurity,—yet, as his own mind was 
fully impreffed with the idea of imminent danger, his country 
is certainly indebted to him for endeavouring to avert a cala- 
mity which he conceived to be impending ; and we muft do 
‘him the juftice cf adding that his work deferves the perufal of 
every military man. His addrefs tothe foldiery is fuited to 


their capacity, and at once difplays the author’s loyalty and 
humanity. 
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Arr. XIII. Paradife Regained, a Poem, in Four Books. By John 
Milton. A new Edition, with Notes of various Authors, by 


Charles Dunfter, M. A. gto. pp. 280. 18s. Boards, Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1795. 


ero which have a tendency to elucidate and explain the 
beauties of Milton will be always pleafing to the lovers 
of true poetry ; and that tribute of refpect and admiration, to 
which genius and virtue have an unqueltionable right, is feldom 
refuled by a grateful pofterity. From accidental circumftances, 
indeed, which may tend to corrupt the tafte or overpower the 
good fenfe of a nation, it fometimes happens that diftin- 
guifhed merit in literature, and in the higher regions of poetry, 
may for a time be difregarded. ‘That this was the fate of 
Milton is well known. The general fentiments of the nation 
were adverfe to the political opinions of the author ; and that 
falfe, frivolous, and vicious tafte which Charles the Id. 
brought with him from France, could not relifh the beauties of 
a fublime and religious poem. Sir William ‘Temple, who 
wrote in the reign of king William, enumerating the epic poets 
of modern Europe, does not mention Milton; and Dryden 
feems, in fome degree, to have queftioned the pretenfions of 
Paradife Loft to the appellation of an epic poem. That won- 
derful work does not appear to have been much read, when Ad- 
difon wrote his famous remarks on it in the Spectator; which, 
though elegant, are in many refpects defective; yet that criti- 
cifm had the good fortune effectually to recommend to a ge- 
neral perufal the nobleft poem in the Englifh, or in any modern 
language. Since that time, the reputation of Milton, as a 
poet, has been increafing; and, like his great predeceflors 
Homer and Virgil, the more he is read, and the better he is 
underftood, the more will he be admired. 

The late Bp. Newton publifhed an edition of Milton’s poems, 
with copious notes, Critical and explanatory: a work of learning, 
tafle, and ingenuity ; and in which he was aflifted by Thyer 
and Warburton. Mr. Thomas Warton,—a name dear to the 
friends of Englifh literature and of liberal criticifm,—publifhed 
a few years fince an edition of the juvenile poems of Milton * ; 
in which he difplays a great knowlege of Englifh poetry, much 
found criticifm, enriched with many curious literary anecdotes, 
and traces with wonderful acurenefs the fources whence 
Milton derived a large fhare of that information which, when 
refined and illumined by his tranfcendant genius, was after- 





¢ * See Kev. vol, Ixxix. in which that edition is the fubjeé of three 
articles. 
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ward deftined to fill the world with aftonifhment and admi- 


ration. 

Mr. Dunfter, who feems ambitious of treading in the fteps 
of the learned critic and ingenious poet juft mentioned, has 
now favoured the public with an edition of Paradife Kegained ; 
a poem which, he thinks, has not hitherto been prailed as it 
deferves. It muft be confeffed that, although in fublimity, in 
fpirit, and in that principal requifite ACTION, it is confeticdly 
inferior to Paradife Loft, it yet abounds with many excellencies ; 
and if any thing can bring it into more univerfal notice, it mult 
be the labours of fuch an editor as Mr. Dunfter: who, toa 
due portion of critical accuracy, joins extenfive learning, ele- 
gance of tafte, a liberal caft of mind, and a difpotition favoure 
able to the caule of virtue and religion. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. D.’s labours, we fhall tran{cribe the 
concluding note of the 3d book : 


¢ Among the various beauties, which adorn this truly divine poem, 
the moft diftinguithable and captivating feature of excelience is te 
chara&ter of Curist 3 which is fo fincly drawn, that we can {carcely 
forbear applying to it the language of Quintilian, refpefing the 
Olympian Jupiter of the famous iculptor Phidias, ‘ cujus pulchritudo 
adjeciffe aliquid etiam recepte religioni videatur, adeo majeftas 
operis deum equavit.”’ L. xil c. 10. 

« It is obferved by Mr. Hayley, that, asin the Paradife Loft, the 
poct feems to emulate the fublimity of Moles and the prophets, it 
appears to have been his wifh, in the Paradife Regained, to copy the 
fweetnefs and fimplicity of the evangelits: Life of Milkon, p. 125, 

‘ The great object of this fecond poem feems indeed to be the exe 
emplification of truc evangelical virtue, in the perion and jentiments 
of our bleffed Lord.—From the beginning of the 3d book, to ver. 
363 of the next, practical Chriitianity, thus perfonitied, 1s contratted 
with the boafted pretenfions of the heathea world, in its zenith of 
power, fplendor, civilization, and knowlege; the feveral claims of 
which are fully Rated, with much ornament of language and poetic 
decoration. 

‘ After an exordium of flattering commendation addreffed to our 
Lord. the tempter opens his progreflive difplay of heathen excellence 
with an eulogy on glory, ver. 25; which is fo intrinfically beautiful, 
that it may be queitioned whether any Roman orator or poet ever fo 
eloquently and concilely defended the ambition of heroifm. ‘The judg- 
ment of the author may alfo be noticed, ver. 31, &c. in the felection 
of his heroes, two of whom, Alexander and Scipio, he had before 
introduced, B. ii. 196, 199, as examples of continency and felf de- 
nial. In fhort, the firft fpeech of Satan opens the caufe, for which 
he pleads, with all the art becoming his charaéter. In our Lord’s 
reply, the falfe plory of worldly fame, vcr. 47, is {lated with energetic 
briefnefs, and is oppofed, ver. 60, by the true glory of obedience to 
the divine commands, The ufval modes of acquiring glory in the 
heathen world, and the iutolerable vanity and pride with which it was 
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claimed and enjoyed, are next, ver. 74, moft forcibly depicted, and 
are finely contrafted, ver. $8, with thofe means of acquiring honoyr 
and reputation, which are innocent and beneficial : 

But, if there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be obtained, 

Without ambition, war, or violence ; 

By deeds of peace, by wiidom eminent, 

By patience, temperance, 


« Thefe lines are marked with that peculiar fpecies of beauty, which 
diftinguifhes Virgil’s defcription of the amiable heroes of benevolence 
and peace, whom he places in Elyfium, together with his blamelefs 
warriors, the virtuous defenders of their country. 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paffi, 

Quique facerdotes cafti, dum vita manebat, 

Quique pii vates, et Phaebo digna locuti, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

Quique fui memores alios fecere merendo; 

Omnibus his nived cinguntur tempora vittd. Ene. vi, 660. 


« In the conclufion of the fpeech. ver. 96, an heroical character of 
another kind is oppofed to the warlike heroes of antiquity ; one, who 
though a heathen, furpaffed them all in true wifdom and true forti- 
tude ;—fuch indeed was the charafter of Socrates, fuch his reliance 
on divine providence and his refignation thereto, that he feems to have 
imbibed his fentiments from a fource ‘* above the Caftalian {pring ;”’ 
and while his demeanour eminently difplays the peaceable, patient, 
and chriftian-like virtues, his language often approaches, nearer than 
could be imagined, to that of the holy penmen. The artful fophiftry 
of the tempter’s further defence of glory, ver. 109, and our Lord’s 
majettically plain ccnfutation of his arguments in the clear explanation 
given, ver. 121, of the true ground on which glory and honour are 
due to the great Creator of all things, and required by him, are both 
admirable.-—The reft of the dialogue is well fupported ; and it is 
wound up, with the beft effeét, in the concluding fpeech, where 
Satan, ver. 204, offers a vindicatory explanation of his conduct, in 
which the dignity of the Arch-angel, (for though ruined, the Satan of 
Milton feldom appears lefs than an Arch-angel,) is happily combined 
with the infinuating art and ‘ flecked tongue”’ of this grand deceiver, 
The firft nineteen lines are peculiarly illuftrative of this double cha- 
racter : the tranfition that follows, ver. 223, to the immediate tempt- 
ation then going on, and which paves the way for the enfuing change 
of fcene, is managed with the happieft addrefs. The poet now quits 
mere dialogue for that ‘* union of the narrative and dramatic pow- 
ers,’ which Dr. Johnfon, {peaking of this poem, obferves muf ever 
be more pleafing than a dialogue without action. The defcription, 
ver. 251, of the fpecular mount, where our Lord is placed to view 
at once the whole Parthian empire, at the fame time that it is trul 
poetical, is fo accurately given, that we are enabled to afcertain the 
exact part of Mount Taurus which the poet had in his mind. The 

eographical fcene, from ver, 268 to 292, is delineated with a pre- 
cifion that brings each place immediately before our eyes, and, as 
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Bifhop Newton remarks, far furpaffes the profpect of the kingdoms 
of the world from the mount of Vifion, in the eleventh book of the 
Paradife Loft. ‘The military expedition of the Parthians, from ver. 
300 to 336, is a picture in the boldeft and moft mafterly ftyle. It is 
‘operfectly unique in its kind, that 1 know not where in poetry, an- 
tient or modern, to go for any thing materially refembling it. The 
fifteenth book of Taffo’s Jerufalem, where the two Chriftian knights, 
who are fent in fearch of Rinaldo, fee a great part of the habitable 
world, and are fhewn a numerous camp of their enemies, does not 
appear to have furnifhed a fingle idea to our author, either in his geo 
graphical or military fcene. The fpeech of Satan, ver. 346. pro- 
fefling the purpofe why he fhewed all this to Jefus, judicioufly reverts 
to the immediate fubjeét of the temptation ; and by urging our Lord 
to avail himfelf of the Parthian power, that he might gain poffeffion 
of David’s throne, and free his countrymen from the Roman yoke, it 
applies to thofe patriotic feelings which he had expreffed in the firft 
book of this poem, where he declares that one of his earlieft fenti- 
ments of virtue, more than human, was marked with a with 
To refcue Ifrael from the Roman yoke. 
“Our Lord’s reply, ver. 386, is clofe and pointed, and ferves 
further to unfold the character of our great pattern of every virtue.’ 


Perhaps there is not a paflage in the whole poem more truly 
deferving of admiration, than the defcription of Athens, with 
the characters of her moft celebrated poets, orators, and philo- 
fophers. The account of the academy and public gardens of 
Athens, extracted by Mr. Dunfter from Dr. Falconer’s hiftorical 
view of the tafte for gardening and laying out grounds among 
the nations of antiquity, would not, we are perfuaded, be 
difpleafing to the generality of our readers: but we have not 
convenient room for it. 

We fhall here conclude this article,—fincerely recom- 
mending the prefent edition of the sECOND of Milton’s moft ca- 
pital produciions, to the perufal of thofe who have a tafte for 
fublime poetry and ingenious criticifm, and whofe hearts are 


feclingly alive to moral and religious imprefiions. 
Ban 
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Art. XIV. Mifcellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, E/q. with Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings compofed by himfelf: Illuftrated 
from his Letters, with occafional Notes and Narrative, by John 
Lord Shefficld. gto. 2 Vols. pp. about 700 in each. 2l. 105. 
Eoards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


Ei OWEVER varioufly the character and writings of Mr.Gibbon 
“* may be appreciated, according to the varieties of tafte and 
of political and religious opinion which prevail among men, no 
one can with reafon deny that he reached fuch a degree of li- 
terary excellence, that any pofthumous work of his compofi- 
tion mutt be expeéted with eagernc{s and perufed with intereft 
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by the public. The natural and reafonable avidity, with which 
the remains of celebrated writers are fought, is peculiarly 
ftrenothened when a picture of the character, the manners, the 
difpotitions, and the ftudies of the writer, forms a part of thefe 
interefting papers. We have a recent proof of the force of 
this general prope nfity, in the fuccefs of Mr. Bofwell’s inte- 
refting narrative of the Life of Johnfon: 





GHO | At ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti defcripta tabella 
Vitra SENIS. Hor. Serm. Lib. II. rf. 


No narrative, however, of the life of a great author, even by 
his moft conftant companion and confidential friend, can ap- 
proach the intereft of memoiss written by the author’s own pen. 
It is impofhible to juftify the compotition of fuch biography better 
than has been done by Mr. Gibbon him(elf in the following 
— : 

A fincere and fimple narrative of my own life may amufe fome of 
my leifure hours ; but it will fabjeét me and perhaps with jultice to the 
imputation of vanity. I] may judge however, from the experience both 
of _ Patt and of the prefent times, that the public are always curious 
to know the men who fave left behind them any image of their minds : 
the moft fcanty accounts of fuch men are compiled with diligence and 
perufed with eagernefs : and the ftudent of every clafs may derive a 
leffon or an example from the lives moit fimilar to his own. My 

name may hereafter be placed among the thoufand articles of a Bio- 
graphia Britannica: and I muft be confcious that no one is fo well 

qualified as myfelf to defcribe the feries of my thoughts and actions, 
1 he authority of my mafters, of the grave Thuanus and the philo- 
fophic Hume, might | be fufficient to jultify my defign; but it would not 
be difficult to produce a long lift of ancients and moderns, who in various 
forms have exhibited their own portraits. Such portraits are often 
the molt intercfling and fometinies the only interefting parts of their writ- 
ings; and if they be fincere we feldom complain of the minutenefs or 
prolixity of thefe perfonal memorials. ‘The lives of the younger 
Pliny, of Petrarch, and of Erafmus are expreffed in the epiftles which 
they themfelves have given to the world. ‘The Effays of Montagne 
and Sir William Temple bring us home to the houfes and bofoms of 
the authors: we fmile without contempt at the headftrong paflions of 
Benevenuto Cellini and the gay follies of Colley Cibber. ‘The Con- 
feffions of St. Auflin and Rovffeau difclofe the fecrets of the human 
heart. The Commentaries of the learned Euet have furvived his 
Evangelical Demonflration ; and the memoirs of Goldoni are more 
truly dramatic than his Italian comedies. ‘he heretic and the church- 
man are ftronely marked in the characters and fortunes of Whifton 
and Bithop Newton, and even the dulaeis of Michael de Marolles 
and Antony Weed, acquires fome value from the faithful reprefenta- 
tion of men and manners. ‘That | am equal or fuperior to fome of 
thefe, the effccts of modefty or afiectation cannot force me to dif- 
femble.’—Vol. i. p. 3, 4. 
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We may even add to what has been here offered by Mr. 
Gibbon, that the difplay of vanity, which is perhaps infepa- 
rable from fuch narratives, is more than compenfated by 
the charm which attends an ingenuous and unreferved dif- 
clofure of peculiarities and foibles ;—an exhibition of cha- 
raGter in that ftate of fimplicity and nakednefs, of which the 
reftraints and difguifes of fociety fo rarely permit us to catcha 

lance. 

From the memoirs of Mr. Gibbon, we fhall make more 
ample extracts than is our ufual cuftom; both on account of 
theirown merit, and of the fize of the expenfive work in which 
they are joined with other materials of unequal value. 

Edward Gibbon was born at Putney in the county of Surrey 
in April 1737. He was the firft child of the marriage of Ed- 
ward Gibbon Efq. and Judith Porten. We fhall not extract 
his account of his family and lineage, thouzh we are far 
from pretending to blame the indulgence of that natural and 
univerfal propenfity, which difpofes men to inveftigate the 
hiftory and difglay the merit of their anceftors; nor do we 
think it neceflary to follow the author in the account which he 
gives of his childhood, though it contains many pleafing and 
amufing particulars. | 

In April 1752, he was entered a Gentleman Commoner of 
Magdalen Coilege, Oxford ; and the ftyle in which he fpeaks 
of the difcipline and inftitutions of that celebrated univerfity 
will be confidered by his readers, according to their various 
opinions and prejudices, either as the language of pragmatical 
freedom, or as the hafty and undiftinguifhing cenfure of petu- 
lance. For our own part, we neither prefume to difpute nor 
even profefs to examine the juftice of many of his animadver- 
fions : but we cannot help thinking that he has precipitately 
made a general inference from his own particular cafe; and that 
even, fuppofing many of his remarks to be well founded, their 
force would not have been impaired by the ufe of a more deco- 
rous and refpeétful language towards thefe renowned femi- 
naries, in which the Mower of our Englifh youth have for fo 
many ages been reared. One more obfervation only we thall 
permit ourfelves to make: ¢ We may fcarcely hope,’ fays Mr, 
G., ‘ that any reformation will be a voluntary at; and fo deeply 
are they rooted in law and prejudice, that even the omnipotence 
of parliament would fhrink from an enquiry into the ftate and 
abufes of the two Univerfities.” P.35. The difficulty of re- 
forming abules, in which great and powerful bodies of men are 
interefted, has ever been a general and natural fubject of com- 
piaint :—but ought a philofopher really to lament that the rizhts 
aid privileges of great focieties are not, even for the f{pecious 
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object of reformation, fubjected to the difcretion of the legifla- 
ture? If, even for the moft apparently falutary objects, thefe 
rights and privileges could be trampled under foot, there could 
no longer be either fixed law or fecure liberty in a nation. The 
privileges of orders and bodies of men are the mounds and barriers 
which proteét the rights of individuals. ‘The moft dangerous 
projects are generally carried on under the cover of the moft 
fpecious pretexts; and it is better that reformation fhould be 
difficult (which at leaft enfures it againit precipitation) than 
that law fhould be uncertain, and the enjoyment of many lives, 
and properties, precarious. 

During Mr. G.’s refidence at Oxford, he became a profelyte 
to the doétrines of the Roman Catholic church. This extra- 
ordinary change was chiefly effected by the works of bolfluet ; 
and his reconciliation to the church of Rome was [peedily fol- 
lowed by the determination of his father to recall him from Ox- 
ford, and to try the effe@ of the Calvinifm of Swifferland to- 
wards recovering him from the errcrs of popery. Let us hear 
him juftify his juvenile apottacy, by the illuilrious examples of 
Chillingwo:t® and Bayle: 

¢ While Charles the Firft governed England, and was himfelf go- 
verned by a catholic queen, it cannot be denied that the miifionaries 
of Rome laboured with impunity and faccefs in the Court, the country; 
and even the Univerfities. One of the fheep 

. whom the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace and nothing faid 
is Mr. William Chillingworth |, Mafter of Arts, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; who, at the ripe age of twenty- eight years, was 
perfuaded to elope from Oxford to the E Engl: fh femi inary at Douay in 
Flanders. Some difputes with Filher,a fubtle Jefuit, might firft awa- 
ken him from the prejudices of education; but he yielded to his own 
victorious argument § that there muit be fomewhere an infallible 
judge, and that the church of Rome is the only Chriftian fociety 
which either does or can pretend to that charaéter.? After a fhort 
trial of a few months, Mr. Chillingworth was again tormented with 
religious {cruples : he returned home, refumed his fludies, unravelled 
his miftakes, and delivered his mind from the yoke of authority and 
{uperftition. His new creed was built on the principle, that the 
Bible is our fole judge, and private reaion our fole interpreter; and 
he ably maintains this principle in the Religion of a Proteftant, a 





book which, after itartling the doctors of Oxford, is ftill efteemed the - 


mott folid defence of the Reformation. ‘The learning, the virtue, 
the recent merits of the author entitied him to fair preferment; but 
the flave had now broken his fetters, and the more he weighed, the 
lefs was he difpofed to fubfcribe the 39 articles of the church of 
England. In a private letter, he declares with all the energy of lan- 
guage, that he could not fubfcribe to them without fub{cribing to his 
own damnation; and that *! ever he fhould depart from this immove- 

able refoluyien, he would allow his friends to think him a madman or 
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: sft. As the letter is without a date, we cannot afcertain the 
be igi nad or months which elapfed between this paffionate 
abhorrence, and the Salifbury Regifter, which is ftill extant: ** Ego 
Gulielmus Chillingworth — omnibus hifce articulis—et fingulis in iif- 
dem contentis volens, et ex animo fub{cribo, et confenfum meum iifdem 
przbeo, 20 die juli 1638.’ But alas! the Chancellor and Prebend- 
ary of Sarum foon deviated from his own fubfcription; as he more 
deeply fcrutinized the article of the Trinity, neither fcripture nor the 
primitive Fathers could long uphold his orthodox belief, and he could 
not but confefs that the doctrine of Arius is either a truth, or at leaft 
amnable herefy. 

~~ this middle region of the air, the defcent of his reafon 
would naturally reft on the firmer ground of the Socinians: and if 
we may credit a doubtful ftory and the popular opinion, his anxious 
enquiries at laft fubfided in philofophic indifference, So confpicuous, 
however, were the candour of his nature, and the innocence of his 
heart, that this apparent levity did not affeé the reputation of Chil- 
lingworth. His frequent changes proceeded from too nice an inquifi- 
tion into truth.’ P.47—49. 


Ta this eloquent account we have only one obje€tion, that 
it too lightly adopts that rumour which was propagated againft 
Chillingworth by the bigots and impoftors of his own age, of 
his having * fubfided into that philofophic indifference,’ which 
might have been honourable in the eyes of Mr. Gibbon, but 
which we do not believe to have been fo in thofe of Chilling- 
worth. To adopt the charges of bigots is not worthy of a 
philofopher. Chillingworth was called an infidel by the zZea~ 
lots of his age, becaufe he was moderate, candid, and rational ; 
in the fame manner that impoftors, clad in the difguife of 
bigots, now call Prieftley worfe than an atheift! The Chrift- 
ianity of Chillingworth is certainly not altogether in dogma, 
and not at all in fpirit, the fame with that of Horfley : but it 
is perfectly coincident both in doctrine and fpirit with the 
Chriftianity of Locke and Clarke, of Watfon and Paley. As 
long as the religion of the gofpel continues to be profefled and 
defended in its own genuine fpirit, by the greateft mafters of 
human reafon, it can neither be expofed by the {coffs of enemies, 
nor even endangered by the fury of pretended friends. 

The next example of a great man who was early converted 
to popery, and who finally reited in fcepticifm, is more un- 
exceptionably correct, —it is that of Peter Bayle ; and we quote 
it con amore, as the character of the greateft of Reviewers. 

* Bayle was the fon of a Calvinift minifter in a remote province of 
France, at the foot of the Pyrences. For the benefit of education, 
the Proteitants were tempted to rifle their children in the catholic uni- 
verfities ; and in the twenty-fecond year of his age voung Bayle was 
feduced by the arts and arguments of the Jefuits cf Touloufe. He 
remained about feventeen months in their hands, a voluntary captive. 
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But Nature had defigned him to think as he pleafed, and to {peak as 
he thought; his piety was offended by the exceflive worfhip of crea- 
tures; and the ftady of Phyfics convinced him of the impoflibility of 
tranfubftantiation, which is abandantly refuted by the teftimony of our 
fenfes. His return to the communion of a faliing feét was a bold and 
difinterefted ftep, that expofed him tothe rigour of thelaws; and a fpeedy 
flight to Geneva protected him from the refentment of his fpiritual ty- 
rants, unconfcious as they were of the full value of the prize which they 
had loft. Had Bayle adhered to the Catholic church, had he embraced 
the ecclefiaftical profeffion, the genius and favour of fuch a profelyte 
might have afpired to wealth and honours in his native country : but the 
hypocrite would have found lefs happinefs in the comforts of a benefice 
or the dignity of a mitre, than he enjoyed at Rotterdam in a private 
ftate of exile, indigence, and freedom. Without @ country, or a 
patron, or a prejudice, he claimed the liberty, and -fubfifted by the 
labours, of his pen. The inequality of his voluminous works is ex- 
plained and excufed by his alternately writing for himfelf, for the 
bookfellers, and for pofterity ; and if a fevere critic would reduce him 
to a fingle folio, that relic, like the books of the Sibyl, would become 
ftill more valuable. A calm and lofty fpectator of. the religious tem- 
peft, the Philofopher of Rotterdam condemned with equal firmnefs 
the perfecution of Lewis XIV. and the republican maxims of the Cal- 
vinilts ;. their vain prophecies and the intolerant bigotry which fome- 
times vexed his folitary retreat. In reviewing the controverfies of the 
times, he turned againft each other the argunients of the difputants ; 
fucceflively wielding the arms of the Catholics and Proteftants, he 
proves that neither the way of authority nor the way of examination 
can afford the multitude any teft of religious truth, and dexte- 
roufly concludes that cuftom and education muft be the fole grounds 
of popular belief. ‘The ancient paradox of Plutarch, that atheifm is 
Jefs pernicious than fuperftition, acquires a tenfold vigour when it is 
adorned with the colours of his wit, and pointed with the acutenefs 
of his logic. His Critical Dictionary is a vaft repofitory of faéts and 
opinions, and he balances the fa/ religions in his fceptical fcales, till 
the oppofite quantities, (if I may ufe the language of Algebra) anni- 
hilate each other. The wonderful power which he fo boldly exercifed 
of affembling doubts and objections had tempted him jocofely to af- 
fume the title of the s:Qeranyepera Zeus, the cloud-compelling Jove; and 
in a converfation with the ingenious Abbe (afterward Cardinal) de 
Polignac, he freely difclofed his univerfal Pyrrhonifm. ‘«* Iam molt 
truly (faid Bayle) a Proteftant, for I proteft indifferently againft all 
fyftems and all feéts.”” P. 49—51. : 


The moft important incident, which diftinguifhes Mr. Gib- 
bon’s refidence at Laufanne, was his early attachment to a very 
‘amiable and celebrated woman; the circumftances of which 
are fo interefting, that we fhall trefpafs on our ufual limits fo 
far as to infert them. 

‘ I hefitate, from the apprehenfion of ridicule, when I approach 
the delicate fubje& of my early love. By this word I do not mean 
‘the polite attention, the gallantry without hope or defign, which has 
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originated in the fpirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the texture _ 
of French manners. I underftand by this paifion the union of defire, 

friendihip, and tendernefs, which is enflamed by a fingle female; 
which prefers her to the reft of her fex, and which feeks her poffeflion 
as the fupreme or the fole happinefs of our being. 1 need not blufh 
at recollecting the object of my choice ; and though my love was dif- 
appointed of fuccefs, I am rather proud that I was once capable of 
feeling fuch a pure and exalted fentiment. The perfonal attractions 
of Mademoifelle Sufan Curchod were embellifhed by the virtues and 
talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was 
re(pectable. Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her reli- 
gion to her country. The profeflion of her father did not extinguifh 
the moderation and philofophy of his temper *, and he lived content- 
ed with a fmall falary and laborious duty, in the obfcure lot of mini- 
fler of Craffy, in the mountains that feparate the Pays de Vaud from 
the county of Burgundy. In the folitude of a fequeitered village, he 
bettowed a liberal and even learned education on his only daughter. 
She furpaffed his hopes by her proficiency in the fciences and lJan- 
guages; and in her fhort vifits to fome relations at Laufanne, the 
wit, the beauty and the erudition of Mademoifelle Curchod were the 
theme of univerfal applavfe. ‘The report of fuch a prodigy awakened 
my curiofity: I faw and loved. I found her learned without pe- 
dantry, lively in converfation, pure in fentiment, and elegant in man- 
ners; and the firft fudden emotion was fortified by the habits and 
knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make 
her two or three vifits at her father’s houfe. I pafled fome happy 
days therein the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents honourably 
encouraged the connection. In a calm retirement the gay vanity of 
youth no longer fluttered in her bofom: fhe liftened to the voice of 
truth and paifion, and I might prefume to hope that I had made fome 
impreffion on a virtuous heart. At Crafly and Laufanne | indulged 
my dream of felicity ; but on my return to England I foon difcovered 
that my father would not hear of this ftrange alliance, and that without 
his confent I was myfelf deftitute and helplefs. After a painful ftruggle I 
yielded to my fate, | fighed as alover, | obeyed as a fon; my wound was 
infenfibly healed by time, abfence, and the habits of anew life. My cure 
was accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheertulnefs 
of the lady herfelf; and my love fubfided in friendfhip and efteem. ‘The 
minilter of Craffy foon afterwards died, his ftipend died with him; his 
daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, the earned 
a hard fubfittence for herfelf and her mother: but in her lowett dittrefs 
fhe maintained a fpotlefs reputation and a dignified behaviour. A 
rich banker of Paris, a citizen cf Geneva, had the good fortune and 
good fenfe to difcover and poffefs t iis inehimable treafure ; and in the 
capital of tafte and luxury fhe refiited the temptations of wealth as fhe 
had fultained the hardthips of indigence. ‘The genius of her hufband 
has exalted him to the mott confpicuous ftation in Rurope. In every 
change of profperity and difgrace, he has reclined on the bofom of a 





_* This is a fcoff which is neither dictated by the fpirit of modera- 
tion, nor by that of true philofophy. Rew. 
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faithful friend, and Mademoifelle Curchod is now the wife of M, 
Necker the minifter, and perhaps the legiflator of the French mo- 
narchy.’ P.73-75:- 

It is impoffible not to paufe after the perufal of this paflage, 
to contemplate the ftrange reverfes which more refemble the 
adventures of a romance than the events of real life; and to 
be filled with melancholy reflexions on the fubfequent fate, and 
on the prefent fortunes, of Sufan Curchod and her hufband. In 
the midft of thefe ferious emotions, however, it is difficult not 
to {mile at the writer who defcribes his own. youthful love with 
the fame ftately and unbending dignity of ftyle, in which he 
related the converfion of Conftantine, the impofture of Mo- 
hammed, the conquefts of Timur, the laws of Juftinian, or 
the licentious amours of ‘Theodora. 


[To be continued.} . Mack. 





Arr. XV. A Letter on the Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges:: addreffed 
to the Senate. By a Member of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1794. 


yaar abftinence from marriage fhould ever have been con- 
fidered as a mark of Chriftian perfe€tion is one proof, 
among innumerable others furnifhed by ecclefiaftical hiftory, of 
the mifchievous tendency of fuperftition. For the prevalence of 
a notion fo pernicious, and literally deftru&ive, to the human. 
fpecies, during a period of grofs ignorance, we may eafily ac- 
count: but, when the world began to be enlightened by the re- 
vival of learning and philofophy, it might have been expected 
that an opinion, fo palpably contradictory to the firft law of 
nature, with every practice to which it had given birth, fhould 
inftantly difappear. ‘I’o the no fmall difcredit of the reformers 
of the world, the opinion, however, even through ages of in- 
creafing knowlege, has ftill remained: or perhaps it might 
more properly be faid, the practice arifing’ from it has exifted 
long after the parent notion has in reality been dead. Not only 
have the whole body of the Romifh priefthood been kept by in- 
fallible authority in the unnatural {tate of celibacy, but a con- 
fiderable body of proteftant clergy, in conformity to antient 
Romith inftitutions, have been obliged, in order to poflefs cer- 
tain academical honours and emoluinents in our univerfities, to 
deny themfelves the enjoyment of domeftic comforts.. It is im- 
poffible that a reftriction of fo ferious a nature fhould not long 
have been lamented as a grievous burden ;—yet fo difficult is it 
to alter antient eftablifhments, that this grievance ftill remains ; 
and at the clofe of the eighteenth century, a letter of ferious com- 
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plaint on the fubject of Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges is ad- 
‘ drefled to the heads of our univerfities. . 

. The author of this letter places in a demonftrative point of 
light the abfurdity of the practice concerning which he writes, 
x and decifively refutes every plea that can be urged in its favour. 
e Sometimes, as might be expected on fo tempting a fubject, he 
O is rather jocofe: but, in general, he argues ferioufly and fore 
d cibly againft the unnatural tantalization to which the fellows of 
a colleges are condemned during the better part of their lives, and, 
rt 

h 

e 





in conclufion. very juftly pronounces it to be one of the moft 
cruel combinations of folly and fuperftition that exift in any 





country in Europe. 

\- To exemplify the manner in which this fenfible (but inaccu- 

rf rate) writer argues, we fhall copy his reply to the only plaufible 
objection to an abolition ef the ftate of celibacy; viz. that aca- 

a) demical difcipline requires the refidence of the fellows in the 

ai colleges, where there is not room for wives and families: 

7 ¢ The prefent fyftem of academical difcipline, or, perhaps, the 

a | prefent eftablifhed form of the Univerfity, could not fubfift, we are 


told, were matrimony conceded to the Fellows. To this I anfwer, 


fewer Fellows, were it conceded, would refide; much fewer than do 
at prefent: many would marry and fettle in the country. The con- 
je | fequence then of this change in their place of refidence is the matter 
f, to be confidered : for | will, for the initant, imagine, that the pe- 
of culiar emoluments neceflarily attached to refidence may induce a cer- 
¥ tain portion of the Fellows to refide; futhcient, together with the 
Mafter, to tranfaét all the bufinefs, and maintain all the difcipline of 
“ the Society. 
eo ‘ Thofe who would marry if they could, promote the benefit and 
= a difcipline of their refpective focieties, as refidents, in no other manner, 
d if they are not tutors, than by the example which they exhibit to the 
of undergraduates of ftudioufnefs and good conduét. All, then, that 
id would be lofi to the Univerfity by their refidence in the country would 
+S be their example*. 





‘ How then is the lofs of thefe examples to be fupplied? By the 
more conftantand uniform attendance, and infpeétion into the welfare 
of the fociety, which might be given by a tutor, who is (like the 
matter) allowed to be married, and living the whole year within the 
walls of the college. 

« But it may be afked, where is he to find room fora family? I 
le | anfwer, in the rooms left vacant by the Fellows retired with their 
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tt wives. But it may be faid, will a mafter and a tutor be competent to 
ra the whoie management of the concerns of the fociety? It does not 
w ™ . 

e « * Which would be a very great acquifition to the village in which 
they might be placed. J will not dwell ere, but will prefently notice 
iB more particularly the manifeft benefit to be derived to a parifh from the 
wc family of a refident miniiter, greater than from the folitary, inconftant, 
5 and irregular appearance of a hafty curate, perhaps once a week.” 

a G 3 follow 
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£6 Lettice’s Tranflation of Browne’s Poem 


follow that every other Fellow qwi// marry and retire, becaufe he may 


do it. It may anfwer the purpofe and inclinations of fome to continue 


fingle and refident. Or, a Fellow who is married, and lives in the 
town, may come without any great inconvenience to himfelf or the 
college, and give his lectures in the Hall, as Mr, Vince has done 
tor — 

The cuftom of the tutor, as fuch, giving Lecures, is an innovation 
upon the rules of the focietics :— (that is the ollice of the le&turers) — 
difcipline, and the infpeétion of the accounts of their pupils, is their 
cnly fratutable duty. Should they decline giving leétures, they wilt 
have more leifure and opportunity to afliit the mafter, and alleviate 
the fatigues of is office. 

The mott induttrious graduates refident in the Univerfity, (it is, 
sil too obvious to need to be particularly menuoned,) are thofe 
«whe are either married, and not refident ix college, or who give publick 
Jectures to the Univerfity ; and whofe emoluments depend upon their 
induftry, and the popularity of their lectures. 

‘ The publick leétures at prefent given by Mr. Vince, Profeffors 
Harwood, Farifh, Wollafton, and Hey, require greater application 
in the lecturers, and are attended more regularly aid more eagerly by 
the pupils, than any college lectures given by any refident and un- 
married tutor in the Univerfity. And the reafons for this are obvious. 
What greater motives to render their lectures worth attending can 
exift, than what operate upon fome of thefe gentlemen? A wife and 
a family call upon them for provifion and protection. And, which is 
of great moment, the pupils attend in preference the leGtures upon 
that {erence to which their taite and future profeflion naturally intro- 
duce them.—At frefent a young man mu? be a mathematician, or 
need be nothing. 

‘ If, then, a wife and a family are incentives to induftry, a wife 
and a family may be pleaded as arguments in favour of matrimony in 
any cafe, and for the abolition of z2ii injunctions upon celibacy in ours. 
And it does not appear that fuch a change in the condition of the 
tutor will at all operate to the difadvantage of the pupil.’ 


When the happy days of peaceful reformation fhall com- 
menee, the moment will not (we hope) be far diftant, in which 
this ab(urd relic of popery will ceafe to dilgrace our univer- 


fities, E | 


Art. XVI. The Immortality of the Soul; a Poem: from the Latin 
of Ifaac Hiawkins Browne: uanflated by John Lettice, B.D. late 
Fellow of Sydney College, Cambridge. To which is added, the 
Original Poem; with a ‘Commentary and Annotations, by the 


Tranflator. Svo. pp.312. 4s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1795. 
| is has of late been too much the practice of the advocates for 
revelaton, to depreciate the value of thofe arguments for a 
future itate, which are drawn from natural and moral confi- 


derations. 
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derations. Although it muft be owned that much of the rea- 
foning in Plato’s celebrated dialogue on this fubje&, entitled 
Pheds, is fanciful and unfatisfactory, there are natural argu- 
ments which men of found underftandings and deep reflection 
have thought of great weight, in eftablifhing the expectation of 
" a future exiftence independently of revelation. Thefe have 
been exhibited with advantage in a poetical drefs by feveral 
writers: particularly by Dr. Young in his Night Thoughts, 
a and by Mr. Browne in his elegant Latin poem, De Animi In- 
mortalitate. At the prefent time, when the evidences of reve- 
lation are by multitudes either overlooked or difcredited, the 
author of the work now before us is rendering an eflential fer- 
vice to the caufe of religion and virtue, by bringing the natural 
arguments for the immortality of the foul before the public in 
; a new tranflation of Mr. Browne’s poem ; accompanied with 
an extenfive commentary, in which the arguments of the poem 
are drawn out in one conneéted view, and with numerous 
notes, chiefly intended to illuftrate and confirm the doétrine of 
the poem, by the citation of ftriking paflages from a variety of 
writers antient and modern. ‘The tranflation is not unworthy 
of the original; of which our readers may find an account in 
the M.R. vol.x. p.11. Nor will Mr. Lettice’s performance 
fuffer difparagement by being compared with the early verfions, 
by W. Hay, and by R. Grey, fee Rev. vol. x. p. 218. nor 
even with that from the elegant pen of Soame Jenyns: {ce 
M.R. vol. xxv. p. 227. By making ufe of blank verfe, Mr. 
Lettice has been enabled to adhere more clofely to his original 
than fome of the former tranflators. ‘The publication is on the 
whole a very refpectable and feafonable one, and does credit.to 
the patronage which it has received from the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. 
We tranfcribe a fhort fpecimen of the tranflation, with the 
correfponding paflage in the original : 
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£ Accipe rem quo nunc deducam. Quifque fatemur 
Effe Deum; Jam fi fapiens, juftufque fit Author, 
Hunc Mundi ornatum qui protulit atque gubernat, 
<* Quodcunque eit fit rite ;”? canit prout Ile poeta ; 
Nec patitur jus fafve, bonis ut fit male femper, 
Improbitas aut femper ovans incedat; at ifthuc 
} Res redit, omnino fi morte extinguimur omnes. 
Quodcunque eft fit rite, velis fi cernere Summam; 
Contra, fi noftri nihil ultra funera vivit. 
Vir bonus et fapiens vitam connectet utramque. 
At funt, hzrentes verborum in cortice nudo, 
Singula qui, non rerum ingens Syftema tuentur, 
Atque hodierna omnem cogunt in tempora {cenam. 
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-Advolat huc furum turba omnis, et omnis adulter ; 
Hanc fibi perfugto petit et ficarius aram.’ 


« Now liften, whither my refearches tend : ———= 
Th’ exiftence of a God acknowledg’d flands 
Man’s univerfal creed: if wife, if juft 
The world’s Creator, by whofe hand arrang’d 
This beauteous fyftem rolls, well fings the Bard; 
«« Whatever is, is right.”’ Juftice wills not 
Unceafing ill the righteous to affail, 

Wor Vice t’ exult in unreftrain’d career. 

This yet were true; if one eternal Death 
Await us all Whatever is, is right 

To him, who fcans, with comprehenfive view, 
The fyftem’s plan entire; far otherwife 

To him, who bounds our Being with the tomb, 
The Good, the Wife, in juft connexion, join 
To this frail fpan a never-ending life. 

Fix’d on the empty fhell of words, content, 
There are, who mindlefs of the Univerfe, 
That grand infinity of parts combin’d, 

Crowd all into the narrow fpace of world 

Here vifible : To this Afylum flies 

The robber’s clan; th’ adulterer’s wanton crew 3 
Th’ affaffin feeks his fhrine of refuge here.’ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1796. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 


Art. 17. Coftumes des Reprefentans du Peuple Francais, &e. Dreffes 
of the Reprefentatives of the People, Members of the two Coun- 
cils, and of the Executive Directory : alfo of the Minifters, Judges, 
Meffengers, Ufhers, and other Public Officers, &c. &c. From 
the original Drawings given by the Minilter of the Interior to Ci- 
tizen Graffet S. Saveur. The whole illuftrated by an hiftorical 
Defcription, tranflated from the French. Svo. 10s. 6d. Hardinges, 
Printfellers, Pall Mall. 1796. 


ATIONAL Character, being the refult of a number of co-operating 
caufes, cannot permanently be changed by the alteration of one 

of them. An abfurd affetation of democratic equality might, for a 
time, render Frenchmen coarfe, flovenly, and inattentive to external 
appearance: but the habitual love of’ elegance and decoration, dif- 
played in pretty trifles or more dignified objects of parade, was fo in- 
terwoven in their very nature, that it was certain to re-aflume its 
{way as foon as the force of oppofite principle had a little {pent itfelf. 
The fame people, which have overthrown all the gaudy diftinGtions 
of a court and monarchy, have now adopted a co/ume for the feveral 
branches of its new government, more peculiar and fanciful, perhaps, 
than 
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than that of any other European flate. We are far from intending to 
pronounce their attentions, on this head, to be as really frivolous as they 
may feem to a haity obferver. Much found policy may be couched 
under a fyftem of difinction, which might appear rather to have re~ 
faulted from a council of taylors and milliners than of legiflators : —at 
leaft, they have been as refpectably employed as a board of General 
officers over a button or a lapell. 

Whatever be thought of the importance of the bufinefs, however, 
there is no doubt that the curiofity of the public will be gratified by 
this elegant diiplay of legiilators and miniilers, a la nouvelle mode de 
Paris. Befides the plates and their direct explanation, there is fub- 
joined a brief account of the conitiiation and functions of the feveral 


public oliices here depicted. ie 


Art. 18. £’tat des Finances, &c. ¢.e¢. State of the Finances and Re- 
fources of the French Republic to the 1ft January 1796. By M. 
D’Ivernois. 8vo. pp. 133. 38. Elmfley. 

‘This pamphlet contains the additional two chapters to the Cow 
@’ Oeil fur les Afignats, which are here reprinted a-part for the purchafers 
of the original edition : fee the article p. 515 of the Appendix to our 
xixth vol. publifhed with this number. The author is a matter of the 
Polygraphic Art. 


Art. 19. State of the Finances and Refaurces of the French Republic, to 


the 1f of January 1796: being a Continuation of the Reflections on 


the War, and of the Curfory View of the Affignats, and containing 

an Anfwer to the Picture of Europe, by Mr. de Calonne, By Francis 

d’lvernois, Efq. Tranilated from the original French. 8vo. 

pp. 136. 3s. Elmfley. March 1796. 

This tranflation of the work noticed in the preceding article is no 
lefs inftruétive than the original : but of the declamatcry paffages the 
bitternefs has been fupprefied, or fludioufly concealed, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 20. 4 Naturalis Calendar, with Obfervations in various 
Branches of Natural Hiftory ; extracted from the Papers of the 
late Rev. Gilbert White, M. A. of Selborne, Hampfhire, Senior 
Fel'ow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 146, with a Plate. 
ss. Boards. Whites. 1795. 

The knowlege and the accurate obfervation of Mr. White were 
formerly difplayed in his very pleafing work on the natural 
hiftory of Selborne. ‘The prefent publication is a felection, from his 
Diaries from the year 1763 to 1793, of what was thought worthy 
of being laid before the public, and which he himielf had not already 
ufed in his former work, ‘Thefe relics, we are informed by an ad- 
vertifement, here prefixed, were put into the hands of Dr. Aikin; from 
whom they received their prefent form and order. 

The work confilts of three parts; a Calendar, mifcellaneous re- 
marks, and meteorological obfervations. ‘The mode of compofing 
the Calendar has been, to copy from the Journals the circumftances 
worthy of note, marking the earlieft and lateit dates of their recure 
rence ; fo that it exhibits the extreme range of variation in the fir 
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occurrence of all the phenomena mentioned, which relate to the va- 
rious changes of nature through feveral feafons of the year. ‘The 
mifcellaneous remarks contain obfervations on different birds, qua- 
drupeds, infects, worms, and vegetables. The meteorological ob- 
fervations confift of a few remarks on particular phenomena, fuch as 
thaw, fleet, mift, &c. and a general fummary of the weather from 
the year 1768 to 1792. 

The calendar is comprehenfive, and, from its being in general the 
sefult of the annual experience of 24 years, is of confiderable value. 
The mifcellaneous obfervations contain many curious faéts, among 
which is a defcription accompanied with a beautiful coloured plate of 
a Hybrid pheafant, fhot in Lord Stawell’s grounds. 

The book before us does credit to the memory of Mr. White, by 
farnifhing additional inftances of his accuracy and minute inveftiga- 
tion ; and though, from their nature, the materials afford no profound 
nor elaborate difquifition, they are by no means void of confider- 
able information and amufement, 

We fhall give the following extrac as a {pecimen: 


« GReaT SPECKLED Diver, or Loon. 

« As one of my neighbours was traverfing Wolmer foreft from 
Bramfhot acrofs the moors, he found a Jarge uncommon bird flutter- 
ing in the heath, but not wounded, which he brought home alive, 
On examination it proved to be Colymébus glacialis, Linn: the great 
{peckled diver or loon, which is mott excelleatly defcribed in Willugh- 
by’s ornithology. 

« Every part and proportion of this bird is fo incomparably adapted 
to its mode of life, that in no inftance do we fee the wifdom of God in 
the creation to more advantage. The head is fharp, and {maller than 
the part of the neck adjoining, in order that it may pierce the water ; 
the wings are placed forward and out of the center of gravity, for a 
purpofe which fhall be noticed hereafter ; the thighs quite at the po- 
dex in order to facilitate diving ; and the legs are flat, and as fharp 
backwards almoft as the edge of a knife, that in ftriking they may 
eafily cut the water; while the feet are palmated, and broad for 
fwimming, yet fo folded up when advanced forward to take a freth 
flroke, as to be full as narrow asthe fhank. The two exterior toes of 
the feet are longeft; the nails flat and broad refembling the human, 
which give firength and increafe the power of {wimming. ‘The foot, 
when expanded, is not at right angles to the leg or body of the bird : 
but the exterior part inclining towards the head forms an acute angle 
with the body ; the intention being not to give motion in the line of 
the legs themfelves, but by the combined impulfe of both in an inter- 
mediate line, the line of the body. 

‘ Moft people know, that have obferved at all, that the fvimming 
of birds is nothing more than a walking in the water, where one foot 
fuccceds the other as on the Jand ; yet noone, as far as ] am aware, has 
remarked that diving fowls, while under water, impel and row them- 
felves forward by a motion of their wings, as well as by the impulfe 
of their feet: but fuch is really the cafe, as any perfon may eafily be 
convinced who will obferve ducks when hunted by dogs in a clear 
pond, Nor do] know that any one has given a reafon why the wings 
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of diving fowls are placed fo forward: doubtlefs, not for the purpofe 
of promoting their fpeed in flying, fince that pofition certainly ims 
pedes it; but probably for the increafe of their motion under water, by 
the ufe of four oarsinttead of two; yet were the wings and fect nearer 
together, as in land birds, they would, when in aétion, rather hinder 
than affilt one another. 

‘ This Coljmbus was of confiderable bulk, weighing only three 
drachms fhort of three pounds avoirdupois. It meafured in length 
from the bill to the tail (which was very fhort) two feet; and to the 
extremities of the toes four inches more; and the breadth of the 
wings expanded was 42 inches. A perfon attempted to eat the body, 
| but found it very ftrong and rancid, as is the flefh of all birds living on 
fith. Dévers or Loons, though bred in the moft northerly parts of Eu- 
rope, yet are feen with us in very fevere winters ; and on the Thames 
are called /prat loons, becaufe they prey much on that fort of fith. 

‘ The legs of the Colymbi and Merg: are placed fo very backward, 
and fo out of all center of gravity, that thefe birds cannot walk at all. 
‘They are cailed by Linnzus compedes, becaufe they move on the ground 
as if fhackled, or fettered.’ A As 





EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. 


Art. 21. E/ffays on Education, or Principles of Intelleétual Improve- 

ment confiftent with the Frame and Nature of Man. By John 

Weddell Parfons, A. B. Vicar of Wellington, in the County of 
| Hereford, 12mo. pp. 222. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 

This tract is a republication of two eflays on education and genius, 
which appeared feparately about three years ago. We then remarked 
(Rev. vol. vi. p. §5-) a degree of obfcurity either in the writer’s con- 
ceptions, or in his manner of communicating them, which rendered it 
difficult for us to form a decifive judgment concerning the value of his 
plans of improvement. ‘Thefe two eflays are now incorporated into 
one, with confiderable additions and elucidations. In their prefent 
form, they will be read with more fatisfaction and effe& than in that 
in which they firft appeared. 
| The writer looks for the amelioration of the ftate of fociety from 
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improved plans of education, rather than from alterations in the forms 
of government. In this country, he is of opinion, our profperity is 
rather to be attributed to the manly virtue and habits of the people, 
than to its fingularly excellent conftitution of government. An enemy, 
. therefore, to political reform, (though, by the way, very acquiefcent in 
what he calls the arbitrary bend of tMe law to the times,) he places 
| his confidence on a public inftitution of youth, in which the labouring 
claffes fhould be affiduoufly trained to induftry, and thofe who poffefs 
property fhould have the utmoft force given to their abilities. For 
our public fchools, and for the plans adopted there, Mr. P. is an ad- 
vocate chiefly on account of the vigorous exercife of the mental 
powers which a claffical education affords. In the management of 

theie, he obferves two material defeéts ; the firft, that the morals of 

the boys are expofed to great hazard by their being left, in the hours 

of amufement, entirely to their own difcretion : the fecond, that a due 

regard is not paid to their health, in the regulation of their fports and 

paftimes. 
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paftimes. An hiltorical review is taken of the revolutions which have 
occurred 1 in Englifh education; the character of which, before the 
reign of Elizabeth, was entirely martial and romantic, and during 
that period became |i berate. The education of the antient empires, it 
is remarked, was purely athletic. ‘The Grecians and Romans prac- 
tifed various manly e2 <erciles in their fchools. In modern education, 
intelleSual has been feparated from corporeal difcipline. This fepara- 
tion the author laments, on the rational principle that az:mal mult be 
the bafis of wexta! vigour. The Plan of improvement, which he pro 
pofes, is that thefe two branches of difcipline, corporeal and mental, 
fhould be again united, by providing in all fchoo!s an arbiter elegau- 
tiarum or monitor ; who fhould prefide and watch over the private hours 
of fcholars, and regulate their exergifes and diverfions in a manner 
moft conducive to health and morals, In this part of the volume, 
the reader will meet with many juit and important obfervations. The 
Jatter part is a fenfible duquifition concerning the nature of ge- 
nius ; the circumfances which either obftru& or expec dite its progrefs ; 
the fymptoms by which it difcovers itfelf; and the bee akon of 
bringing it forwards and applying it to public benefit. ‘The author 
concludes with recommending the eftablifhment of a national feminary 
for the reception of indigent genius. Is not almott every college in 
our univerfities an inftitution of this kind? If not, it certainly ought 
to be. 


Art. 22. The Firft Step to the French Tongue: containing, f. The 
Verbs. Ii. A Methodical Vocabulary. JIL. Concife Rules of 
Speech. 1V. Grammatical Definitions. The whole rendered ex- 
tremely eafy and familiar, and intended chiefly for the Ufe of 
Schools: to which is prefixed a Letter, in which is expofed the 
fureft Mode of teaching that Language. By Louis Frangois Ifi- 
dore le Fort. 12mo. pp.1s50. 1s. 6d. Law. 1795. 

This is a very good introdudtion to the French Grammar. The 
verbs are given at full length, with the Englifh annexed throughout. 
In the vocabulary the words and phrafes are well chofen, to prepare 
the learner for converfing in French. An accidence of this kind may, 
perhaps, at firft be found more convenient to young fcholars than a 


Jarger grammar. ry 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 22. The Life of Caius Fulius Cefar; drawn from the moft au- 
thentic Sources of Information. By Charles Coote, LL.D. 12mo. 
pp. 278. 35. 6d. fewed. Longman. 1796. 

As far as s diligence of collection, fidelity of communication, and ac- 
curacy of arrangement are meritorious, we fee no reafon to withhold 
our commendation fram this performance, ‘The life is alfo corred&ily 
written, and the remarks, fparingly difperfed through the work, are 
pertinent and liberal. Though, however, there may not have been 
any feparate publication of the life of Julius Cefar, the prefent was, 
perhaps, hardly neceflary : for a mere compilation of the feries of his 
exploits can only be a repetition of what is already well known to 
every one, who is converfant with the Roman hittory. Ina life of 
Julius Cztar, the public might reafonably expeét, befides a plain nar- 
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rative of faéts, an inquiry into the merits of his perfonal and public 
charaéter, and into the influence which his political conduct had on 
the ftate of fociety in the period in which he lived, and in fubfequent 
ages. As little of this kind is found in the prefent work,—though it 
may be ufeful to young perfons in aid of their {chool books,—-we can- 
not fuppofe that it will attraét much attention in the higher claffes of 
readers ; we therefore difmifs it with this general notice. iy 


AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 24. Effays on Agriculture: occafioned by reading Mr, Stone’s 
Report on the prefent State of that Science in the County of Lin- 
coln. By a Native of the County. &vo. is. 6d. Richardfon, 
1796. : 

Thefe Effays being, in effect, a review of Mr. Stone’s xapublifbed 
Report, we, who cannot be fuppoied to have feen it, are the lefs able 
to review the critique of this unread reviewer ;—who fets out with 
telling us that, ‘ except Mr. Stone’s, the author has never read but 
one {mall octavo anonymous book upon the fubje&.’ 

The topics occurring in this pamphlet are drainage, inclofing, 
farm-yards and buildings, labourers, foils, arable, pafturage, live 
cattle, wood, entering upon and quitting farms, fea ports, vitual- 
ling offices, manufactures, agricultural focieties. Many practical 
remarks are interfperfed in thefe efa;s, but very few that are either 
new or important. 

Speaking of inclofures, the eflayift brings forwards a clafs of claim- 
ants on the rights of commcnage, that are generally, we believe, 
overlooked by the law ;—thefe are men who live by * fifhing, fowl- 
ing, getting fuel, and a thoufand fach trides, which their poverty 
obliges them to attend to; but which are yet exclufively their own, 
fo long as the commons remain uninclofed.’ 

This clafs of proprietors, for fuch they may be conftrued in the 
fen countries, are not incumbent on commonabie lands in general, 
(the /pert/wcn at leait,) and are of little weight or confideration in a 
general inclofure bill, They are, indeed, merely the idle and diffolute, 
who fhould be better occupied; and, in fen inclofure bills, they 
ought certainly to have a fuitable provilion made for them. 

The above remark, and many others in the pamphlet before us, 
are entided to fome degree of attention, in the fen counties, and moft 
efpecially in Lincolnfhire: but few of them apply to the kingdom at 
large. 

We ferioufly advife this cviginal writer, whofe fir faults we 
frecly forgive, to read before he write again; as in doing this 
he may be prevented from exciting the rifibility of his readers, by 
fuch a paflage as the following : 

* As natural grazing grafs, when once deftroyed, is many years 
before it returns upon the fame piece of land, and as itis fo ver 
valuable, we ought, if practicable, to contrive a method of cultivat- 
ing it, and not leave it to the flow procefs of its own {pontaneity. 
doubt whether this plant produces any feed, and in this cafe it mutt 
be cultivated by tranfplanting. Ll with I could fee a good botanical 
defcription of the plant.’ 


Now 
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Now it is recorded not only in the volume of nature, but in books 
of man’s making, that the herbage (or fward, as it is commonly 
called,) of old grafs ground is not formed of one but of an almott 
endlefs variety of plants ; and we may fairly conclude that a man 
* who was brought up a farmer,’ yet is unacquainted with this ob- 
vious fact, is not deficient in reading only, but in common obfervation. 


Art. 25. Firft Report from the Selec Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
appointed to take into Confideration the Means of promoting the 
Cultivation and Improvement of the waite, uninclofed, and unpro- 
ductive Lands of the Kingdom. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

Every man among us being more or lefs intereited in this great na- 
tional concern, it is incumbent on all, who have it in their power to 
promote it, to be informed on the fubjeét. The reader will here find, 
not only the fentiments of the committee of the Houfe of Commons 
on it, but a variety of refolutions paffed by the Board of Agriculture, 
previoufly to its being brought before parliament ; together with an 
addrefs by the Prefident ot the Board on this fubject, and extracts 
from the reports made by their furveyors in different parts of the 
kingdom ; pointing out the advantages of a general inclofure bill. 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL, 


Art. 26. Hints addrefed to the Elefors of Great Britain, preparatory 
to the next Diffolution of Parliament. By Charles Fauikener. 
Svo. pp. 72. 18.6d. Robinfons. 1796. 

This is a publication ef no common merit. We have not perufed 
it without perceiving that the author poffefles comprehenfive political 
views, is well acquainted with the hiftory of the war and the prefent 
ftate of the country, and is capable of fuggefting to his fellow-citi- 
zens important Aivts, at a period in which it may be neceflary to 
employ the whole ftock of national wifdom in the prefervation of the 
ftate. 

The writer’s main objeét is to eftimate the real merit of the Mi- 
nifter, in order to aflift the electors of Great Britain in determining 
their fuffrage at the prefent general election. Relying on ftrong 
facts and found arguments, he avoids vituperative language; yet his 
expreffion is clear, nervous, and energetic: he difplays a happy 
union of penetration, firmnets, and coolnefs. 

The review of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration commences with the open- 
ing of the French revolution, ‘The indifference and neutrality with 
which the Minifter furveyed the commencement and progrefs of this 
revolution are remarked and cenfured. ‘The impolicy with which he 
fayctioned and nourifhed, by not difapproving, the intemperance of 
Mr. Burke, is next noticed, in the following terms : 

« On fubjects of national importance the generality of men are fo 
unable to think for themfelves, that a publication or a fpeech from 
thofe who are, may occafionally produce effeéts that are fearcely to be 
calculated. No hiftorian can prefent a faithful picture of the Ameri- 
can revolution, without admitting into his canvas the pamphlet of 
*¢ Common Senfe;’’ and he who writes the annals of the French re- 
volution will equally be obliged to notice the ** Reflections of Mr. 

Burke.” 
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Rurke.”? Pofterity, who will judge coolly of thofe times in which 
they are not themfelves to act or to fuffer, will be aware, that the 
Conftituent Aflembly was, from the firft, the great chance and the 
only hope, for thofe who wifhed well to the caute of limited monarchy 
and practicable liberty in France, and of alarmilts in England. ‘To 
vilify or even to fpeak coldly or without approbation of the members 
of this body, to depreciate their labors, to magnify their errors, to 
juftify the royal party in their oppofition to them, to endeavour to 
excite againft them the fufpicions and the hatred of this couatry and 
of the powers on the Continent, when the refult was to be, either, 
that the antient defpotifm was to be reftored, or the country left to the 
difpofal of men of inferior rank in the fiate, of leis property, and lets 
information, was a line of conduct the mott prepefterous, that a man 
like Mr. Burke, animated, as it is natural to believe, by the pureft 
intentions, could poflibly have purfued. ‘To a petulance fo puerile, 
to an irritability fo dangerous, as was unhappily exhibited by Mr. 
Burke, the mind of Mr. Pitt fhould have been, from the firit opening 
of the revolution, decidedly fuperior, 

‘ The orator and the writer, his pamphlets and his fpceches, an 
able minifter would have taken every oppor‘unity to hieuce and dife 
approve. From the high party in this courtry Ir. Pitt had nothing 
to fear, but by indulging their intemperance.—On his in:luence watt 
them, as the minifter of this country and the opponent of Mr. Fox, he 
could with certainty depend.— He thould have attached himfelf to the 
low party.—He fliould, at all events, have united himfelf to the 
moderate men, wherever they could be found. It muit have oc- 
curred to him at the fame time, that Mr. Burke’s pamphlet was too 
unqualified a defence ‘* of the powers that be,’’ to render any real 
fervice to “* the powers that ought to be :’’—it was evident, that ie 
muft prove a dangerous friend to any caule which it efpoufed. What 
ever might be its eloquence and its attractions, Mr. Pitt mut have 
been confcious that it contained in no part whatever twenty pages to- 
gether of correct reafoning. Its brilliancy was {ure to attract notices 
its declamatory affertions, and inaccurate conclufions, could not fail 
to render it a victim to any writer that attacked it. The foldiers of 
the Eatt, by the glitter of their apparel and the coitlinefs of their ac- 
coutrements, did but invite the affault and fecure the victory of the 
Macedonian phalanx. While Mr. Burke was founding the tocfin of 
his eloquence, and employed in the needlefs office of encouraging the 
felfifhneis and quickening the irritability of his fellow-creatures ; 
what the world required was, if poilible, to have been lulled intoa 
tranfient repofe; to have been charmed into a temporary oblivion; 
to have been foothed and calmed, and perfuaded to make a paute ; 
to have efcaped from the influence of all it had lately known and ftill 
but too feelingly remembered ; that extremes might have been fuc- 
cefsfully encountered and prudently avoided; that oppofing interetts 
and opinions might have been mutually conceded, accommodated, and 
balanced; that the good might have had power to execute, what the 
wife might have had leifure to refolve. Mr. Pitt, at this junéture, 
feems unfortunately to have been as incapable as Mr. Burke of under- 
ftanding the real fituasion of mankind, and the fpecies of condu& 

which 
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which the interefts of this country, of France, and of all Europe, at 
that time required. ‘To this veteran Phacton was the chariot, in 
fa&t, intrulted by our thoughtlefs Apollo, and the world was immes 
diately on fire.’ 

The conduct which the Minilier fhould have purfued during the 
latter months of the year 1792 is next traced, and the fyftem of alarm 
and violence which he adopted is reviewed. An unfavorable exhibi- 
tion is made of the arguments ufed in the fenate, and admitted in the 
nation, at that crifis, as folid and irrefragable reafons for the war 3 
and a reference is made to the public letters of Lord Grenville and 
M. Chauvelin, to determine the gueftion concerning its juftice and 
neceflity. ‘The inconfiitency of our public declarations is remarked, 
and notice is taken of the various pretexts for hottilities that were in 
fucceflion adopted and abandoned. ‘The conduc of the Minifter 
during the profecution of the war is condemned as impolitic, unjuit, 
and, however unintentionally, crucl: but, inftead of a Ccetailed 
review of the meafures of adminiftration, the author enters into gene- 
ral difcuffions on the fubje&t of government, and on thie prefent polis 
tical ftate of this country. His good fenfe and moderation may be 
feen in the following extract : 

‘ The great majority of mankind are conflantly and anxicufly em- 
ployed in making provifion for the day that is pafling over them. 
Ignorant and unaccuftomed to the exercife of their faculties on fubjes 
of importance, they are unequal to the tafk of th sinking coolly and of 
reafoning correctly; tney are therefore little able, it muft be cone 
feffed with forrow, thoroughly to underftand their political interefts 5 
and this inability has been always, and is likely ftill to continue, an 
infuperable objeCtion to any form of government, where the influence 
of the people can be direttly employed or co ggues: felt. That 
power therefore, which they are incapable of ufing, mutt be entrutted 
to thofe few among them, who, by their virtue and their talents, 

may be enabled to ftand in the breach and fave them from themfelves. 
Yet, fuch is the unhappy conftitution of human nature, that one difli- 
culty is no fooner avoided, than another is encountered ; and if every 
thing is to be apprehended from the many, much is alfo to be feared 
from the few. ‘The people may be hurried, it is true, into the moft 
horrid excefles, by the arts and haraneues of wild and furious dema- 
gogues; but they are not lefs expofed, on the o:her hand, to the arts 
and harangues of plaufible and prefumptuous miniitcrs. By the one 
they may be urged to madnefs, by the other deluded into ruin. The 
power, indeed, which the minifter of ev ery re gular zovernment has of 
deceiving the community, 1s but too unlimited; the real circum- 
{tances of the cafe cannot often be known: the d: eception, how grofs 
foever, is fufficient to anfwer the temporary pur rofe for which it was 
employed; and before, or even after it is dete Ke d, it is {wept away 
from the mind by the influx of new events, freth delufions, the more 
interefting occupations of butinefs, or the friv olous avocations of tri- 
fling amufements: and thus will it invariably be found, that even 
when the people might be expected to underftand their political inte- 
refts, they are never unanimoufly ag reed except when their opinion is 
maccurate and erroneous; and that what is called a national ery is 
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fare to originate in fome ftupid prejudice, fome furious mifapprehen- 
“ee SD > ; 5 4 e e 

fion, or fome erofs delufion, and to have for its object the oppreffion 
of a few unrefifting diffeaters from the national religion, the degrada- 


tion of fome enlightened patriot, or the profecution of fome calamitous 


Var. 
4 Power, when committed to the many, becomes inevitably the 
deftroction of all; bur its effe&ts are not lefs certainly injurious even 
when entruited to the few. Given where it may, it has for ever a 
tendency to intoxicate and corrupt, ‘The captain of a flave fhip, the 
Griver at a plantation, the jailor, or the minitter, may not be men 
more adapted by nature than others to acts of cruelty and folly ; but 
the plenitude of their power impairs in a degree very nearly propor 
ionate to the meafure in which it is enjoyed, the vigour of their un- 
: deritandings, and the fenfibility of their hearts. From thefe general 
reafonings may be immediately feen the real merits of our invaluable 
Conftitution, and more particularly the danger of having a popular 
minifter. ‘The effect of our Conftitution is, to refcue us from the 
g many, and ina great degree to protect us from the few; but this 
protection can be but imperfectly enjoyed, if we add to the natural 
influence of the fituation of a miniiter the preponderating weight of 
our own partiality. ‘Tobe governed by a minifter of this defcription, 
more efpecially if he has nothing to fear from his rival, is a misfor- 
tune the moft complete that, pclitically fpeaking, we can have to 
fuftain. The whole effeét of the Contlitution is thus in faét for a 
feafon deftroyed, and we are in the fingular fituation of being at once 
| expofed to the many, and to the few; and to the action and re-action 
of the follies and paifions of both. A minifter fo unhappily equipped 
with patronage, popularity, and fecurity from his opponents, will 
conceive and wiil find his power to be almoft without a limit. In his 
difputes with foreign powers he will confequently be irritating, info- 
lent, and unreafonable; in debate at home, pofitive, petulant, and 
: over-bearing. His country he will involve in a war, without a fear 
or a panfe, with any nation, and on any occafion, about a river or a 
corn fhip, a few {mugglers, or an infignificant fortrefs in a diftant 
country. Is he defeated in his fchemes? Another trial muft be made. 
Was he told from the firft that his enterprifes were impraCticable ? 
It is an additional reafon to perfevere. Are they again tried and 
} =. ekqund hopelefs? They are not to be given up; for the enemy, he 
oe Will afirm, muft be ruined fir. And thus perhaps will the nation 
goon; he providing madnefs, and they money; and as heat leat is 
never likely to itop, if he muit in confequence acknowledge and re. 
tract his errors, well may the nation petition Heaven for fuccefs, for 
it is their only chance of fafety.’ 
The nature and the confequences of the national debt are next ine 
veftigated with philofophical penetration. The manner in which they 
operate to the injury of the p: 
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otic, by diminifhing both produce and 


confumption, is clearly ftated, and feveral miftakes on this fubjeét are 
expofed and corrected. Some of thefe obfervations are undoubtedly 
of high importance. 

Fina'ly, the real amount of the national debt is briefly examined; and 
it is afferted, (on what grounds we do not clearly perceive,) that, at 
this time, it ought to be eltimated at the enormons fum of 516 millions. 

Rev. May, 1796. H Arte 
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Art. 27. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the Means of 
relieving the prefent Scarcity, and preventing the Difeafes that 
arife from Meagre Food. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 
1s. Johnfon, 1796. 

This patriotic writer, to whom the public have in many ways been 
obliged, has here taken up his pen on the very urgent and alarming 
occafion of the unprecedented fcarcity under which this country la- 
bours. His perfonal addrefs to the Minilter has, as may be fuppofed, 
more of freedom than compliment in it; and whatever there is of the 
latter kind may be interpreted ironically :—but with refpeét to the 
remedies which he points out for our prefent evils, he is, we imagine, 
quite ferious ; though fome of them, we confefs, appear to us rather 
in a whimiical light, and humour every now and then peeps out from 
the midit of grave advice. The pamphlet, however, we may affirm, 
will repay the reader’s attention both in initruction and entertainment. 
The mott practically ufeful fuggettion in it feems to be that of a ma- 
chine for boiling down bones into foup, which has the authority of the 


actual experience of a friend of the writer. A 


Art.28. 4 few RefleBions upon the prefent State of Commerce and Publie 
Credit: with fome Remarks upon the late Conduét of the Bank of 
England. By an Old Merchant. 8vo. 6d. Sewell. 

‘ The writer of the following pages has been induced to fubmit his 
fentiments to the public, from the many harth expreffions that have 
been uttered againit the conduct of the Bank Direétors, in refufing to 
affiit the mercantile world with as much accommodation in the loan of 
money as formerly ; while to him thefe afperfions appeared entirely 
unfounded ; being convinced that the prefent diftrefs originates from 
the meafures that have been purfued in another quarter; and, fhould 
fome of the following obfervations feem to throw blame upon the con- 
duct of the government, it is not becaufe the author is an enemy to 
the prefent adminiitration, as he is, on the contrary, filled with juit 
admiration at the fuperior abilities by which it is conduéted, and a 
ftrenuous advocate for their general principles; but it is only aimed at 
an endeavour to point out a miftake in the commercial fyftem, from 
too great a confidence in the refources of the country, and the confe- 

uent value wifhed to be itamped upon paper.’ 


‘This defence of the Bank-Directors is well written, by a perfon 
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fufliciently acquainted with the fubject. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 29. Poetical Sketches. By Ann Batten Criftall, 8vo. pp. 1875 
ss. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 

To fofter infant genius is one of the moft pleafing offices of criti- 
cifm : whenever a fair opportunity of performing this duty prefents 
ivfelf, we are always happy to embrace it; and no tafk is more pain- 
ful to us than that of cenfuring precipitation or negligence, where we 
difcover fome traces of originality. ‘This tafk, however, we find 
ourfelves compelied to perform on the prefent occafion. The poems 
here offered to the public are evidently the produétion of a mind which 
has relied on its own powers, and has given free fcope to the fug- 
geltions of its own imagination ; and they contain paflages which shew 
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fome vigour of fancy. Of this the following lines may ferve as a 
; proof : 
ok § <« The grove is hufh’d, the faffron-tinged clouds 


Shoot down their foftening colours to the wef ; 
Advancing night the fable mountains fhrouds, 
And with her dewy feet are meads and flowrets prefs’d. 


¢ Slowly the folemn moon its full orb rears, 
And through the fkies its lucid influence throws, 
Each glittering ftar ’mid fleecy clouds appears, [ glows. 
And through th’ immeafurable path of heaven the high galaxy 


¢ The moon. beams glide ferene acrofs the lake, 
Whole glafly bofom gloomy branches fhade ; 
The dying gale the murmuring fedges fhake, 
While founds melodious, pouring through the grove, 
The folemn ftillnefs of the night invade.’ 


La) The imagery of thefe lines is pleafing, and we perceive little in 
them to cenfure except the zmmea/uradle \ength of the fourth line in the 
; fecond ftanza. In other parts, however, the verfification is ftill more 
faulty. Under the notion of irregular verfe, we fometimes find long 
and fhort lines intermixed with a variety which excludes all perception 
of harmony. In other more regular pieces, we often meet with lines 
which are in no other refpe& verfe than that they contain the proper 
number of fyllables ; fuch, for example, are the following ; 


—From love’s light wings I fteal the tender down, 
While each gay mufe my afpiring temples crown— 
—Dire elements in her bofom war did wage. 
—That the vile duft dug from the earth 

Should rule with fuch unbounded fway. 


Inher phrafeology the author frequently makes ufe of expreffions, 
which are either unpoetical or obfcure. For example, the {peaks of 
a damfel whofe celeftial fytem was racked with rage; of the grave 
{ky wrapt in its motley robes; of notes of harmony wafting on hea- 
venly wings a fpiritual maid; of mortal eyes flufhed with etherial 
i. effence; and of a fhadowy night that was both gloomy and dark: 

‘ [which, by the way, could fcarcely happen; for how can the night 
' that is thadowy be defcribed as dark ?] laftly, we hear of grand clouds 
~ of darknefs bearing the emanation of a mind! 

For how much has that critic to anfwer, who firft taught that ob- 
; {curity is fublimity, and that poets have a licence to depart from na- 
| ture and truth! 

The author of thefe verfes would have fucceeded better, had fhe 
paid more attention to her own precept, well expreffed in the follow- 
ing ftanza of an Ode to Truth: 


* Ye, in whofe bofoms paffion holds its fway, 
Whom wild ambition prompts to raife a name; 
Who, wandering far from Nature’s fober way, 
Would rufh impetuous to the mount of Fame; 
Know, while the fteep with eager fteps ye climb, 
That, Truth muft give you ftrength, Truth only is fublime.’ 
H 2 The 
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The contents of this volume are chiefly irregular odes, fongs, and 
elegies, and three long tales entitled Holbain, the Triumph of Super- 
ftition, and the Enthufiait; which will not, we apprehend, be gene- 
rally thought very intereiting. 


Art. 30. An Ode to a Boy at Eton, with three Sonnets, and one Epi- 
gram. By William Parfons, Efq. 4to. pp. 34. 3s. Cadell 
jun.and Davies. 1796. 

This fmall and elegant publication confifts equally of profe and 
verfe—of criticifm and poetry. The occafion of writing the principal 
piece was friend{hip reflected from Mr. Greatheed, the father, to his 
fon, a fellow-traveller with both on the continent at a very tender age. 
On his being fent to Eton, Mr. P. was led to confider Gray’s well- 
known ode on that feminary of learning with refpect to its tendency ; 
and he juftly thought that an ufeful leffon might be derived to his 
young friend, from an attempt to counteract the gloomy and defpond- 
ing conclufions which that piece is calculated to infpire—the more 
dangerous, from the captivating vehicle in which they are conveyed. 
In the fame meafure and the fame number of flanzas, but in the fimple 
and natural language beft fuited tothe age of the perfon whom he was 
addrefling, Mr. P. has compofed anode, defigned to give a more 
chearing view of human nature, and to flimulate to the purfuit of 
that virtue and happinefs, the poflible attainment of which muft be 
fuppofed, before any means are employed for the cultivation of the 
heart and underflanding. We thitk that he has executed his defign 
with confiderable fuccefs 3 and though his ode may not rank with that 
of Gray among the treafures of Englith poetry, yet it will afford plea- 
fure in the perufal, and is worthy of being impreffed on the memory 
of thofe for whom its precepts are principally calculated. We thall 
not detach a fingle ftanza as a fpecimen, fince fuch a breach of con- 
nexion would convey an inadequate idea of the piece: but we hall 
prefent to our readers one of the fonnets, which we doubt not will 
obtain their approbation. It correfponds, too, with that chearful phi- 
lofophy which it feems the chief purpofe of this publication to infpire. 

¢ To Samuel Rogers, Efq. Author of the Pleafures of Memory. 

© Sweet Bard of Memory! whofe verfe hhall Jaf 
As long as Memory herfelf thail live, 
Still may that verfe embalm our Pleasures paft, 
Nor to one fad regret admittance give! 
¢ Enough alas! of forrow, and of pain, 
O’er day’s fair face a prefent fhadow throws ! 
Enough there are, who, ftudious to complain, 
Swell the black catalogue of former woes! 


¢ Be thine the happier art, with tafte refin’d, 
To make mankind in recollection bleft, 
Cull each delightful image of the mind, 
And to a wife oblivion leave the reit ! 


« Nor from thy genuine theme in error ftray, 
With gloomy Dante, or with plaintive Gray !? 
Several explanatory notes on the poems are fubjoined, on one of 


which we cannot avoid making aremark. An example of excellence 
adduced 
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adduced for imitation in the ode is Scipio Africanus, whom the author 
thinks he is warranted to prefer to all the other Romans, by a paflage 
in Cicero, and another in Seneca. That of Cicero runs thus: 
66 Pyblium Scipionem, eum qui primus Africanus appellatus ef, dicere 
frlitum feripfit Cato, qui fuit tere ejus equalis, &c.’? Now, trom the 
ufe which Mir. ?. has made of the lait three words, we fear he fup- 
pofed its meaning to be that Cato was almof? equal in merit to Scipio 5 
whereas ic only ailerts that he was nearly his contemporary. 

One of the notes contains fome keen yet juft animadverfions on the 
poetry of Gray, asto iis fuppofed corredine/s; a point on which, we 
have long been convinced, a falie notion has prevailed. 


Art. 31. Objervations cn Hamlet; and on the Motives which mof 
probably induced Shakfpeare to fix upon the Story of Amleth, from 
the Danifh Chronicle of Saxo-Grammaticus, for the Plot of that 
Tragedy : being an Attempt to prove that he defigned it as an 
indirect Cenfure on Mary Queen of Scots. By James Plumptre, 
M.A. 8vo. 2s. Robinions, &c. 179%. 

We have attended to the arguments adduced by this writer in con- 
firmation of his fingular hypothelis: but the impreffion which they 
have made on usis fo (mall, that we cannot flatter ourfelves with being 
of the number of thofe who poffefs what he calls ¢ a Shakfpearian 
mind.’ To us, no two ftories appear more remote from each other 
than thofe of Gertrude and Mary; and the parallel drawn between 
Alexander of Macedon and Henry V. of England, by honeft Fluellen, 
feems quite luminous in the comparifon. Confiderable firefs is laid on 
the argument, that this fuppofed defign of Shaxfpeare 1s fully as pro- 


: bable as that he meant, in the Winter’s Tale, to offer an indire& 


apology for Anne Boleyn. Poffibly it may: but we did not before 
know that ¢ no one refufed to acknowlege’ the juftnefs of this fancy 
of Lord Orford. The writer is fo candid as, in the conclufion, to 
ftate the opinion of an acute and able friend, “ that Shakfpeare had 
no defign of cenfuring Mary when he wrote this tragedy.’? We can- 
not fuppofe that our opinion will weigh with him more than that of 
his friend: but poffibly, ona little reflection, he may think it rather 
unlikely that he fhould have found out an intention in Shakfpeare 
which no other perfon ever fufpecied, and yet which muft have been 
pretty ftrongly marked to produce any effect. 


Art. 32. Ofvay: a Tragedy. By James Plumptre, A.B. 4to. 
zs.6d. Robinions. 1795. 

The kindeft thing that we can do fer this author, (and we cer. 

tainly mean him no unkindnefs,) is to advife him to turn his attention 

to fome other department of literature, and to relinquifh one in 


which fuccefs is fo difficult, and ridicule is fo clofe an attendant on 
failure. 


Art. 33. The Days of Yore: aDrama, inthree Afts. Performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Richard Cumberland, 
Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1796. 

This dramatic piece, which probably did not coftits very ingenious 
and prolific author a week in the compofition, demands not more 
than a proportional fhare of the critic’s attention. itis a trifle, but 
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: 


a pleafing and elegant one ; containing more fentiment than charac- 
ter, and more of both than fcenic invention. The days of yore, in 
which the ftory is laid, are the days of Alfred, after his victories 
over the Danes had made him undifputed mafter of his kingdom, 
The principal figure of the Drama is Voltimar, the fon of the ‘c- 
nowned Haftings the Dane, who counterfeits folly in order to conceal 
a fpirit worthy of his father, He loves and is beloved by Ade'a, the 
daughter of the Earl of Devonfhire, contracted to Alric Earl of 
Northumberland, whois himfelf engaged to another. The du/:ne/s of 
the play, much too multifarious for its compafs, is employed in the 
denouement of this double engagement ; which ends in the refloration of 
Voltimar to his titles and fortunes, and in putting him in pofleilion of 
the objeét of his love, through the intervention of Alfred, whom he 
refcues from a fudden attack of his countrymen. Due care is taken 
to imprefs that reverence for the character of Alfred which the uni- 
form language of hiftory inculcates; and fentiments of virtue and he- 
roifm are liberally diftributed among the perfonages of the drama, 
The language has a caft of the antique, intended to preferve a con- 
formity with the date of the fable. 


Art. 34. The Seaman’s,Return, or the Unexpected Marriage. An 


Operatic Farce, as it is performed by their Majetties Servants of 
the Worcefter, Shrewfbury, Ludlow, and Wolverhampton Thea- 
tres, By John Price. 8vo. 1s.6d. Longman. 1795. 

If this humble attempt in the humbleft department of the drama 
ferved to amufe our good friends in Shropfhire and Worcefterfhire, we 
have nothing to fay againft it. Covent-garden and Drury-lane have 
been amufed at almoft as little expence of underftanding. 


THEOLOGY, &e. 


Art. 35+ The Sophiftry of the Firft Part of Mr. Paine’s Age of Rea- 
fon; or a rational Vindication of the Holy Scriptures as a pofitive 
Revelation from God: with the Caufes of Deifm. In three Ser- 

mons. By J. Auchinclofs, D.D. 1izmo. 1s. Knott. 1796. 
In the firft of thefe fermons, Dr. A. undertakes to prove that the 

holy fcriptures are an infpired and ftanding revelation from God to 

men : in the fecond, to affign the caufes of Deifm; or to fhew from 
what principles in human nature it has happened that, when the evi- 
dence of the gofpel is fo clear and ftrong, fome in every age have 
pretended to deny it; and, in the third, to offer a few direétions 
which all Chriftians ought to follow, if they would be faithful to God 
and divine truth, and guard their minds againft the painted but hol- 
low arguments of infidelity *. Moft of the arguments in the firft tend 
rather to eftablifh the fuperior excellence than the proper infpiration 
of the fcriptures; among the caufes of deiim enumerated in the fe- 


, cond, he mentions the fulfilment of fcripture prophecy, which ap- 


pears rather to be a reafon for faith than for infidelity ; and in the 





« © Icall them (he fays) painted becaufe to weak minds they are 


oe Jpecious and foowy, and hollow becaufe there is nothing in 
them,’ 
lat 
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laft he bids his hearers and readers remember that men are to be 
judged for their principles, as well as for their conduct. 
Some of the remarks in this pamphlet merit attention: but the 


language isnot always Englifh, and is fometimes vulgar. Mo- y: 


Art. 76. 4 Word for the Bible: being a ferious Reply to the Decla- 
rations and Affertions of the fpeculative Deiits and practical Athe- 
ifts of modern ‘Times; particularly the Age of Reafon, Part the 
Second, by Thomas Paine. By the Rev. J. Malham. 8vo. 23. 
Allen and Weit. 1796. 

We mutt requeft this clergyman to accept our thanks for the good- 
nefs of his intention, and to excufe our not praifing him for the excel- 
lence of his execution. His pamphlet is rather a light and tippant 
anfwer tothe fecond part of the Age of Reafon, than a learned and 
ferious one. He acknowleges that he has written cursente calamo: 
but this is not the way in which we wifh to have ‘Thomas Paine re- 
futed. Objections which this Deift has ftated with levity and groff- 
nefs may make a deep impreffion on the minds of fome; and by their 
perufing, as avowed anfwers, fuch curfory attempts as this before us, 
there is a danger of having their doubts confirmed rather than diffi- 
pated. Mr. Malham may have recollected the text ‘* anfwer a fool 
according to his folly :’? but, where fo much is at ftake as the caufe 
of revealed religion, the dignity and importance of the fubject fhould 
have taught him that here the jatter part of the text was more appli- 
cable; that here ‘* the fool was not to be anfwered according to his 


wfolly.””» Why he doubts that ‘Thomas Paine was the author of the 


pamphlets which are publifhed under his name, we know not.—He 
affects to write more like a lawyer than a divines and, as if the mat- 
ter at iffue depended ona quibble, he talks of a mifnomer (Mr. P. 
having called Luke an apo/fle inftead of an evangelif?) being fatal to 
the indilment. He makes ufe, moreover, of an expreffion which we 
never detected any advocate in ufing—the exordium of a phalanx. 
See p. 15. 


Art. 37. The Age of Infidelity. Part II. In anfwer to the fecond - 
Part of the Age of Kealon; with fome additional Remarks upon 
the former. By a Layman. 8vo. pp. igo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Button. 1796. 

_ When this Layman takes notice of a remark offered by Mr. Paine 

with much exultation, viz. “ that the anfwers which he has feen to 

the firft part of the Age of Reafon were all of them written by priefts;”? 
we could not but exprefs our furprife that he fhould omit to detftroy the 

Deiit’s ground of boatting, by affixing his name to the title of his 

pamphlet: for the theological knowlege which he difplays may lead 

fome to fufpeé that he is a clergyman in difguife. As to his ability 
as a writer, we may apply nearly the fame character to this fecond part 
of the Age of Infidelity which we gave to the firlt part, fee Kev. for Nov. 

1794» P- 342. ‘he author boldiy oppofes himfelf to Mr. Paine, me- 

thodically examines his objeétions to the Scriptures of the Old and New 

‘Tettament, and offers various remarks in refutation of iofidelity : but, 

while he vindicates revealed religion againft the cavils of Deifts, he 

throws out frefh matter for controverfy, and embarraffes the general 
H 4 quettion 
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gene at iffue by extrancous matter. Itis not neceflary to contend 
or the infpiration of the hiftoric parts,of fcripture, and for the {piritual- 


izing of Solomon’s Song, nor to hold up Mofes as the criginal ins — 
_ventor of alphabetic writing, in order to refute ** The Age of Rea. 


fon.’? On this latter point, the Layman feems to be at variance with 
himfelf. To fay nothing of the improbability that, if Mofes had 
made this great difcovery, no mention of it fhould have occurred in 
his writings, but rather tiiat the author of the Pentateuch fhould fpeak 
of alphabetic writing as a thing well known, we would afk this Lay- 
man how he could fuppofe the book of Jcb to be the olde in the 
Bible, where the writing of books is noticed as a common pra€tice, 
and fuppofe Mofes, whofe compofitions of courfe muit have been 
pofterior to the book of Job, to be the author of letter writing ? 

The Layman divides his work into eight fections; in which he 
treats of the icit of evidence, weighs Mr. P.’s objeétions to the feve- 
ral books of {fcripture, delivers his opinion on in{piration, compares 
Deifm with Chriftianity, difplays the fuperior effects of the latter, and 
concludes, perhaps rather too ftrongly, that € there is no folid point 
on which the mind can fix, that has difcarced revelation, tillic finks 
to downright atheifin and univerial mficelity.’ 

He coniiders the quettion refpecting the equity ef cxtirpating the 
Canaanites as the moit ferious objection that has been, or can be, al- 


P 
Jeged againft the credibility cf facred hillory, and to this he particu-: 


larly replies in p. 26, &c.3 we cannot tranicribe the paiage, bet we 
perufed it with more fatisfaction than his flatement of the cafe of 


Elifha. P. 64, 5. M) 


Art. 38. The Principles of Antipedo-baptifm, and the Pra&ice of Fe- 
male Communion, compictely confyieut: in antwer to the Arguments 
and Objections of Mr. Peter Edwards in his Candid Reafons: 
with Animadveriions on his Temper and Condu& in that Pub- 
lication. The Preface and Notes by James Dore. i2mo. as. 6d, 
Button. 

Thofe who are not already faturated with this controverfy may 
impregnate themfelves with a frefh dofe from this pamphlet; which, 
though we have not leifure to decompofe it, will, we believe, be found 
to contain about as much of the /pirit of argument, of the acid of in- 
vective, and of the caput mortuum of dulneis, as analyfis commonly 


difcovers in theological polemics. iy 


Art. 39. Sermons on various Subje&s, by the late Rev. Thomas Tol- 
ler. 8vo. pp. 310. 6s. Boards, Robinfons. 1796. 

Ft is the common fate of fingle fermons, preached on fpecial occa- 

fions, to be heard with admiration, to be fent to the prefs in compli- 

ance with polite importunity, and then to be thrown by and forgot- 


ten: yetdifcourfes thus compoied, and delivered uadcr the impreiiion | 


of fome particular circumitance, have often a degree of merit which 
ought to fave them from oblivion. How far this is the cafe with 
refpect to the fermons ccllecied in this volume, after the notice which 
has, at different times, been feverally beftowed on them*in our Re- 
view, it is unneceflary to inquire. Their general characters are, that 
they are drawn up on principles fy ftematically termed evangelical ; ~_ 

they 
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they ftrongly exprefs a pious, candid, and liberal fpirit; and that 
they are written in a popular and animated ttyle. 

The editor, who is Mr. Toller’s ton, modeitly affigns, as the prin- 
cipal reafon for the publication, the gratification which the author’s 
family and friends will receive from having in their poffeflion fuch a 
memorial of his pious labours: but we have no doubr that the plea- 
fure, which this re-publication will atiord, will be much more exten- 
five. ‘Iie two new fermons, on Initability in Religion, and on a 
Future State, which are well compofed, were prepared and tran{cribed 
by the author for the prefs. ‘The fubjeéts of the rettare, 1. and I. 
the Lord’s Suoper; Hl. and 1V. the Dittribution of Future Rewards ; 
V. the Day ‘of Salvation; VI. the Kingdom of God; VII. the 
Shortnels and Uncertainty of Human Life. 


Art. 40. 4 Sketch of the feveral Denominations into which the Chrif- 
tian World is diviaed; accompanied with a Perfuative to religious 
Moderation. ‘Lo which is prefixed a fhort Account of Atheifm, 
Deifm, Jacdaifm, and Chriitianity, adapted to the prefent Times. 
By John Evans, A.M. Second Edition, with contiderable Addi- 
tions. s2mo. pp. iss. 1s. Od. fewed. Crofby. 1795. 

It may perhaps be wifhed that party-names in religion might be 
difmiffed, and shag, alone, of Chrifian, be admitted to denominate 
the followers of Jefus of Nazareth; fince all acknowlege a divine 
revelation as their cuide, this is furely fufficient. As to the manner 
of explaining particular paffages of the Scripture, it feems reafonable 
that all fhould be left to form their opinion according to the bett of 
their ability; and however various may be the refult, while they a& 
with fincerity, they are Curistrians full, 

The title-page of this pamphlet fully declares its defign. *¢ Ige 


f 


Morance and uncharitablenc!s,’? (the author obferves,) * are twa 


inveterate foes, with which religion has to combat. To remove 
the one, and prevent the other, is the profeffed aim of the following 
pages.” The attempt is laudable, and in a confiderable degree well 
executed: but the brevity, which Mr. E. naturally and commendably 
endeavours to preferve, precludes that more full difcuffion which 
might in fome inftances be defired. ‘This ve-publication, however, 
in fome meafure abates the force with which this objeGion would have 
applied to the firft edition*. It mutt be acknowleged difficult to 
maintain that concifenefs which is requilite, and at the fame time 
afford that juit and full view of ‘he multifarious fubjeéts offering 
themfelves which is defirable. Mr. Evans here makes confiderable 
acvances towards it: his fecond edition is a real improvement on the 


former. The Hutchinfonians, betore omitted, now come under dif- 


tinct notice. Some few of the accounts, viz. of the Sanxdemanians, 
Srvedenborgians, &c. have been communicated by perfons who are of 
the denomination mentioned. In the clofe of the catalogue, our author 
oblerves—* Each fyftem boafts of admirers, and profeties to have its 
peculiar arguments and tendencies, ‘lo a thoughtiul mind they exhi- 
bit a melancholy picture of the human underitanding, — beclouded by 


* We were about to commit to the preis fome remarks on the firtt 
€aition, wien the fecond came to our hands. 
fry 
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fn,—mifguided through paffion,—and warped with prejudice. In 


drawing out the motley catalogue, feveral curfory refiections arofe in 
my mind. A few only, fuch as may operate as a perfuafive to reli- 
gious moderatiog, and tend alfo to the improvement of other Chrif- 
tian graces, | fhall felect and fubmit to the reader’s attention.’ 

The remaining pages (about forty,) are accordingly devoted to 
feveral reflections, illultrated in a fentible, lively, amd uleful manner. 

In perufing the work, we have been inclined to afk, why are the 
Quakers [a refpectable denomination] placed lait in the litt, and others 
of a much more recent date introduced before them? 

Some miftakes may poflibly be ftill pointed out.—Whether Dr. 
Clarke, of St.James’s, fhould be ranked as an Arian, is queftionable, 
as he feems not himfelf to have allowed it.—When ¢ the rejection of 
images,’ p.45, 1s mentioned as an article of faith with the Ruflian 
and Greek church, it fhould rather be faid, image-qwor/bip; fince we 
are generally told that they retain many pictures in their places of 
religious affembly, and are fuppofed to regard their faints as media- 
tors. Mr, Coxe, if we recollect rightly, in‘orms us that the image or 
picture of atutelary faint is often feen in their houfes, of which tome 
particular and refpectful notice is not unfrequently taken. — When the 
Lutherans are fimply ftyled adherents to the tenets of Luther, fome- 
what farther fhould have been admitted concerning thoie tenets; of 
which we find little faid, though a juit tribute is paid to the memory 
of Luther himfelf. 

Mr. Evans, in the preface to this fecond edition, enumerates feve- 
ral refpectable names * of thofe from whom he received affiftance, 
and particularly {peaks of ¢ a certain Prelate, of diltinguifhed worth 
and ability, who has been pleafed to intimate his approbation of the 
tendency of this little publication.’ 


Art. 41. An Anfwer to the Queftion, Why are you a Chrifian? By 
John Clarke, Miniter of a Church in Boilon. 18mo. pp. 72. 
Printed at Bofton, 1795 , re-printed for Johnfon, London, 1796. 
Le Clerc, in his life of Erafmus, {peaking of his Exchiridion Mi- 

litis Chrifiani, recommends it to all military men as a manual, which 

would teach them to unite the charaéter of the Chriltian with that of 
the foldier. This {mall tra¢t may, in like manner, be recommended 
to young perfons, as a manual well adapted to defend them againit 
tie affaults of infidelity, by furnifhing them, within a {mall compafs, 
with the leading arguments for the Chriftian faith. The matter is 
wel! arranged and neatly exprefled, and the evidence is as fatisfatorily 
fiated as can be expected in general terms, without particular re- 


ferences and authorities. E 
. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 42. The Hiffory of Rutherglen and Eaft-Kilbride. WMufrated with 
Plates. By David Ure, A. M. Preacher of the Gofpel. Correfp. 
Memb. of the Nat. Hilt. Soc. Ed. vo. pp. 334. Glafgow, 
printed. 1793- 

In this entertaining and informing volume, Mr. Ure expreffes his 
with to promote the ftudy of antiquity and natural hiftory ; accordingly, 











* Among thefe, the late Dr. Kippis. _ 
he 
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he takes particular notice of fuch objects as fall within the compafs of 
his inquiry, and not only defcribes the varying face of the country, 
and ihe different foils, with the manner in wnich they are managed, 
might be improved, &c. but farther fearches deeply into the earth, 
relates with attention and exactneis the feveral rata which he difcovers, 
and {cientifically inquires after and defcants on minerals, metals, foflils, 


and peiretactions ; of the lait two articles in particular, drawings are 


prefented trom numerous {fpecimens in his pofleflion. Thefe are indeed 
very curious; fome of the vegetable impreflions on coal or ftone are 
peculiarly fo, as they feem to exinbit dambcos, and other exotic plants. 

While the author allots a careful obiervation to thefe fubjects, to 
which, perhaps, he has anatural bent, he is by no means inattentive to 
others: animals of land, air, and water, together with different 
plants, come under his notice. In his account of birds, we find him 
remuirking that, ¢ fince the late game acts, their number here, as 
weii as in moit other places of the country, is greatly decreafed. ‘he 
commonalty being by thefe laws forbid fhooting, even on their own 
lanis, are at no pains to preferve the neits either of moor-fowl or 
partridges. Do not mankind, (he afks,) by being too fevere, totally 
fjubvert the fcheme they intended to promote :’— The manners and 
character of the inhabitants, their cuitoms, trades, prejudices, im- 
provements, and a yariety of other particulars, as agriculture, 
hories, cows, produce, &c, &c. are introduced with propriety, and 
with judicious remarks. 

Speaking of fome alterations that were made in the magiftracy of 
Rutherglen, Mr. Ure obterves, ‘ There are times when tne multitude, 
deprived of their natural rights, wiil neither be intimidated by the 
threats, nor fubjugated by the artifices of political influence and over- 
grown power. They will think for themfelves, they wiil lay fchemes 
to regain their liberty, and they will dare to put them in execution. 
Such a fpirit of freedom is infpired by the author of nature, for the 
good of mankind in general, and of {malier communities in particular.’ 

Of the inhabitants of Kilbride it is faid,— 

‘ The people in general are fober, indultrious and frugal. ‘T’hey 
poffeis from their torefathers a courageous and independent fpirit, 
which, as it enables them, on the one hand, to bear misfortunes with 
magnanimity, {o it forbids them, on the other, to receive with impu- 
nity the aifronts that may be offered them. Being eafy in their cir- 
cumitances they know not what itis to cringe orto flatter; they have fuf- 
fered bat few encroachments on their liberty, either civil or retigious ; 
of courie their ipirits are not broxen by means hoftile to the rights ot 
men, or of Chriitians.’ 


Shouid it be afxed why thefe accounts were not imparted to Sir 
Jolin Sinclair for his Sratifical Hitory, Mr. Ure affigns the fame caule 
which induced him not to communicate them to the Society of Antie 
quarries. © Lhe only reafon (he fays) was, that the drafts ot the 
fofiils, being put into the hards of the public, migt.t be the means of 
exciting infome a {pirit of invettigation into that part of natural biltor 
to which they more particularly nad a refpeét, and to the ftudy of 
which, this part of the country afforded not a few opportunies.”— We 
fhould obferve that a compéend, aS it 1s here termed, was fent to Sir 


John, 
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John, and appears in his work, We have only farther to add that, 
trom the iat bedi or rather Scotch words fo numerous in this vo. 
lume, otherwife well written, we conclude that the author intend. 
ed it for North Britain; though the inhabitants of the South, who 
| have a tafte for works of this kind, might perufe it with much inflruc. 
tion and pleafure. ii 


MEDICAL, “ec. 

Art. 43. 4n Effay onthe Management, Nurj:ng, and Difeafes of Children, 
from the Birth: and on the Treatment and Dileafes of Pregnant | 
and Lying-in Women: with Remarks on the Domeftic Practice of 
Medicine. ‘The fecond Edition, revifed and confiderably enlarged, 
To which is now added, the Treatment and Diieafes of Children 
at more advanced Periods of ae ™ ; with Obfervations on 
Mothers nurfing their Children. Ey William Mofs, Surgeon to 
the Liverpool Lying-in Charity. Svo. pp. 472. 7s. Boards. 
Longman. 

It is unnecefiary for us to do more than to announce this improved 

| edition of a work, the purpofe of which is rather to collect ufeful in- 
ftruction for the condutt of perfons not belonging to the medical pro- 

4+ feflion, than to extend the limits of the healing art. For our account 
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of the firft editicn, fee M. R. vol. Ixvit. p. 76. Ai! 

wl Art. 44. Confiderations on the Medicinal Uje and Produ&ion J Fa&itiou | 
Airs. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. and James Watt, Engineer. 

Part III. 8vo. pp. 120. 3s. fewed. Johnfon. 1795. 


With fincere pleafure we announce another publication of cafes, 
iT obfervations, mechanical defcriptions, &c. tending farther to elu- 

cidate and eftablith the pratiice of pneumatic medicine. After all 
the allowance to be made for overcharged reprefentations, by the 
fanguine promoters of a new method of practice, we think it impoflible 
for a man of candour to queliion that the ufe of factitious airs has now ; 
approved ifelf, in a variety of cates, as a very fafe and efficacious 
remedy. We alfo think it unneceflary for us to give an analyfis of the. 
matter of this pamphlet, fince we cannot doubt that every one who 
feels himfelf interefted in the fubject will choofe to examine at length 
the facts here produced. 








a 








We regard thefe publications rather as defigned for temporary ) 
i reports of progrefs in the bufinefs, than for finithed and durable 
records. We hop«, however, it will not be long before a mafs 
of evidence is collected, fuficrent for the foundation of a fyftematic 
account of the practice intended to be ellablithed. In feveralof the 
corre{pondents, we perceive as yet only a gceueral defire of trying fac- 
titicus airs in obflinate cafes, edzhot any accurate ideas co: cerning 
the qualities of the diferent airs, or the cects to be expected from | 
them : but this is incident to every novel proyolal, and will, doubt- f 
defs, be correcied in time. Vane inpenious ‘principal in this matter ' 
| does not difdain to call in the aid of wit and humour to enforce the 
power wily argument. A ‘appoted letter from one of the primores of 
the faculty, a determined foz to innovation, and a fupporter of pro- 
| fetiicnal dignity, prefixed to the real correlpondence, is worthy of 
the acuie wiiter of the Jairo I 2 tthe At 
i? i Art. 
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Art. 45. Olfervations concerning the Prevention and Cure of the } fenercal 
Dijeafe; intended to guard the ignorant and unwary againfi the 
baneful Effects of that infidious Malady. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a Lit of the moit approved Medicines now ufed in the Cure 
of this Diforder; alfo their Dofes, Manner of Application, &c. 
&c. By Wiliam Buchan, M. D. Feilow of the Royal College of 
Phyficians, Edinburgh ; and Author of the Domettic Medicine. 
Svo. pp. 248. 38. 6d. fewed. Chapman. 1796. 

We by no means wiih to rank ourfelves among thofe who would 
make a profeflional myftery of the art of medicine, and exclude from 
the un-initiated, as much asis poffible, the knowlege of its principles. 
We are fully fenfible that, in a matter fo intereiting to individuals, 
mankind at large «vi// form fome Judgment of their own; and that, 
if they be not furnifhed with true and rational grounds on which 
they may found their opinions, they will erect them on falfe and ab- 
furd bafes. Moreover, we think the interefts of a profeffion, in this 
as in all other cafes, vaitly fubordinate to the intereits of fociety at 
large ; and the more it can be rendered practicable for men to ma- 
nage their own concerns with intelligence and advantage, the greater 
we deem the real advancement of human nature. We can therefore 
affure Dr. Buchan that we are not of the number of thofe who bear 
him ill-will, on account of his paft exertions to familiarize the know- 
lege and cure of difeafes to the minds of fenfible perfons not medically 
educated ; and we think him well deferving of the reputation which 
he has acquired, as one of the moft ufeful and judicious authors of 
this clafs. Of all the difeafes, however, that afflict the human 
frame, perhaps there is none which, on many accounts, is lefs fit to be 
committed to the management of the patient than that which is 
treated in the prefent work. ‘The manners and habits of the per- 
fons moft liable to it, the infinite variety of its appearances, the many 
nice points of prattice occurring in its different ftages, its infidious 
and dangerous chara&er, and, above all, the ttrong and fanciful im- 
preflions which it is fo apt to make on the minds of thofe who have 
once received it,—all confpire to remove it from the catalogue of 
thofe cafes in which a man can fafely be Ais own door. We donot 
indeed believe that it is the real purpofe of Dr. B. to encourage per- 
fons in general to undertake their own cure in cafes of this nature; for, 
though he afferts that in 1:9 out of 20 inftances the patient may de his 
own phyfician, yet he advifes him to apply toa practitioner of {kill and 
character where he is able to do it; and throughout the work, the 
author fays fo mach of his own long and fuccefsfal experiencein this dif- 
eafe, that the reader muft be a very bold and felf-opinionated man who 
can prefer managing htmfelf, even with the he!p of fuch good in- 
ftruétion, to confiding his cafe to fuch able hands as thole of the 
author. With refpect to the book itfclf, it is plain, praétical, and 
certainly as good as could be exacted to refult from * the amufement 
of fome leifure hours in a coffze-houfe.’ it contains much whole- 
fome advice; and, as it is not likely to infule sco great a confidence 
into the unlearned patient who may perufe it, we in 1y fafely recom- 
mend it to thofe who with for fume general iafoimaiion on the fubjeét. 
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Art. 46. The Trial at large on an A&ion for Damages, in his Majefty's 
Court of Exchequer, Ireland, before the Lord Chict Baron Yelverton, 
Feb. 20, 17G6; by the Rt. Hon. Fred. Earl of Weitmeath, againg 
the Hon. Auguttus Cavendifh Bradthaw, for Adultery with the Right 
Hon. Mary Ann Countefs of Weftmeath. Containing the whole 
of the Evidence, with the Speeches of the Counfel and the Judge’s 
Charge. Svo. 1s. Allen and Weit. 

Lord W. laid his damages at 20,oool. The jury, after a fhort 
conference, returned their verdict for the plaintiff, damages 10,cool, 
thus very properly * holding out an example,’ to ufe the words of 
the Lord Chief Baron in his addrefs to the jury, ‘ to check the pro- 
grefs of a crime in this country [Ireiand] which of late years has made 
fuch alarming trides in another kingdom, whofe fafbious aud whofe 
wices we are too apt to borrow, ard which there was but tco much 
reafon to fear, were rapidly gaining ground in the fafhionable circles 
of this country.” 


‘Art. 47. Rules and Orders on the Plea Siwe of the Court of King’s 
Bench ; beginning in Eatter Term 1731 and ending in Trinity 
Term 1795. With Preface and Index. Royal 8vo. pp. 72, 
2s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth. 1795. 

As this work is compiled by Mr. Abbot, the prefent clerk of the 
Rules, who may be fuppofed trom his fituation to be well acquainted 
with the fubjeét, we thall permit him to fpeak for himielf : 

« By Statute 4 Geo. II. chap. z6th, 1731, it was enacted, That 
all proceedings in courts of juitice in England fhould be in the Englith 
language. 

¢ Immediately, the general rules pronounced by the court of King’s 
Bench, in matters regarding the plea fide of the court, were entered 
in the Englifh language into the books of the rule office, commencing 
with after term, 1731: but the rules between party and party were 
not entered in Englifh, till the 25th of March, 1733, at which date 
tne ftatute was to take effeét: the ufe of court hand, in thefe and all 
other law proceedings, was alfo difcontinued from the fame time. 

« Since the pafling of this flatute, no complete collcétion of the 
rules and orders proncunced by the Court has been publifhed. Some 
few of them indeed are to be found towards the end of the book of 
rules and orders, published in 1747 ; and fome others have appeared 
in publications of a later date; but all thele collections are imperteét, 
in the number and form of the original rules and orders which belong. 
to their refpetive periods. 

¢ The purpofe of the prefent publication is, therefore, to collect all 
the general rules and orders pronounced by the Court from the time 
when the ftatute paffed to the prefnt time, as fully as they can be 
gathered, from the reccrds in the rule ofice, and trom the feveral 
manuicripts, and printed books, which have come to my hands. 

* Beyond this: for the prefervation of all general rules and orders, 
which may hereafter be made, a regiiter is now exprefsly pre- 
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Art. 48. An authentic Copy of the Proceedings on the Trial of the Hon. 
Vice Admiral Cornwallis, held at Pori{mouth on board Ilis Majetty’s 
Ship Orion, April 7 and $, 1796. Comprehending the Evidence, 
the Admiral’s Defence, and the whole of the Correfpondence with 
the Lords of the Admiralty previous tothe Trial. Svo. pp. 410. 
2s. 6d. Debrett. 

It is not for us to comment on the contents of this pamphlet :— We 
have only to obferve that it appears to contain, as it profefles, an au- 
thentic account of the proceedings,—although no name of editor of 
compiler is given to fanction it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 49. Mental Improvement; or the Beauties and Wonders of Nae 
ture and Art; conveyed in a Series of Initructive Converfations. 
By Prifcilla Wakefield, 2 Vols. szmo. 3s. Darton. 

Thefe little volumes prefent to the reader’s view a variety of objects 
both in nature and art, which may very pleafantly and ufefully en- 
gage the attention of thofe in the younger parts of life. Air, earth, 
and water, all bring their contributions : to which are added the ope- 
rations of human {kill and labour, to render natural productions bene- 
ficial and entertaining. Eighteen converfations of a father and mo- 
ther, with five young people between the ages of nine and feventeer, 
conftitute the feries. lf fome imperfections attend them, it cannot 
furprize us. A fentence here and there may be rather too long, or 
comprize too much: the fame word may, in one or two initances, be 
incautioufly repeated within the compa(fs of a few lines ; an expreflion 
not perfectly grammatical may poffibly appear; and it might per- 
haps be wifhed that fome few words had been explained :—we do not 
refer to botanical terms, but to fuch words as anneal, of which an in- 
terpretation is requeited and given ; an attention that might in other 
inftances have been acceptable, 


Art. 50. The Parifo Prief’s Legacy to his Parifbioners. 8vo. pp. 52. 
Printed at Dublin. 1795. 

As far as we can judge, the. advice contained in this little truly 
patriotic and pious tract is extremely well adapted to the circuns- 
ftances of the common labouring people of Ireland, particularly the 
Roman Catholics, who (as to numbers,) are by far the majority. 
Nothing, in our opinion, could have been better devifed, in the way 
of exhortation, to keep them in peace, and contented with their lot in 
fociety, nor to encourage them in their endeavours to improve their 
condition by fobriety and honeft induftry ; confcientious in their re!i- 
gious attachment, and fteady in their loyalty to the Britih govern- 
ment: the natural confequences of which muft, as is here plainly 


" fhewn to the meaneft capacity, infallibly tend to the promotion of 


their beit interefts, and the fecurity of their real and moft fubilantial 
happinefs.—We have not, for a long time, met with any publication 
of the kind, that has given us equal pleafure in the perufal.—The 
ftory of the induftrious Mr. M‘Cabe is an admirable piece of moral 
and economical inftru€iion to young and unexperienced cultivators of 
the foil: it proves the worthy author a good *¢ tiller of the 
ground,”? as well as a careful /hepherd of Aull. 
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Art. $1. 4 Voyage round the World in ihe Corgou Man of War, Capt, 
John Parker. “aguerone and written by his Widow. 8vo. 58. 
Boards. Nichols. 95. 
lt is a rare eal ince inde leed to fee a female name in the lift of 

circumnavigators ; and when we conider taat it is a difconfolate 

widow who details the particulars, we are forry for the immediate 
occafion.—In the fpring of the year 1791, whe Parker, at the pref. 
fing requeft of an affectionate hufoind, embarked with him on a voy. 
age, with troops, flores, &c. tor the new colony at Port Jackfon, 


fi 
4 erroneoufly ca! Ned Botany Bay. OF the occurrences whi ch principally 


attracted her notice during the voyage, * th outward and homeward, 
fhe has given a plain, wevarai fed, but not unentertaining recital. 
Nothing very extraordinary is related, { thing extraordinary hap- 
pened : : het. if the particulars do not fill us with afonithment, neither 
do they excite our incredulity by the marvellous, with which travellers 
are fo apt to embellith nese relations. We are fatished that we have 
unqueftionable truths, related in an ea fy ftyle, na cong” adapted to 
the familiar tone and tenor of the writer’s ob/ervations. ‘he narrative 
commences with the departure of the Gorgon from ‘Portlaiouth, and 
concludes with her return to Ex: gland | in June 1792*. 

As the circumftances in which the late Capt. Parker unfortunately 
left his widow and family appear to have been the chief motive for 
this publication, we are giad to fve that the volume has been wel 
comed by a liberal fub{cription. 


Art. 52. Obfervations on the MMechanifin of the Horfe's Foot ; its natural 
Spring explained, and a Mode of feoeing recommended, by which the 
Foot is defended from external Injury, with t the leaft Impediment 
to its Spring. By Strickland Freeman, Efq. 4to. i. 2s. 
Boards. Edwards. 1796. 

Of this fplendid work the moi obvious value confifts in a fet of very 
beautifully culoured plates, repreienting the diferent parts in a horie’s 
foot, and particularly illuftrative of the icience of fheei a They are 
executed with wonderful delicacy, = as appears, with — acce 
racy. Of each fubject there is a jj rited d fketch, forthe references to 
the explanation, as well as the fin ifhed piece, TT he number of plates 
is 16. With refpeét to the worx itfe lf, it is evide ad ~ refult of 
attentive obfervation, and we coubt not that it will atfurd ufeful hints 
to thofe who are practically conceined in the fubject. The general 
principle followed in the docirine of fhoeing 1s that of pre fervi ing, as 
much as poflible, the natural feeling and mouion of the foot, and. par- 
ticularly allowing the free expamfion of the heel. A plate is given of 


the fhoe recommended by the author, and efpecially adapted to the 


manage. A 


Art. 53. 4 candid Addrefs to the Public, calculated to infpire Senti- 
ments of Loyalty for our Sovereign and Conititution, and to pro- 
mote mutual good Offices amongit all Ranks of Men; together 
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* Mrs. Parker oblerves that when this {hip returned to Portfmouth, 


where they were cheerfully congratulated on their arrival, their 
friends exprefied much aflonifiment at their | lpeedy performance of the 
voyage. 
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with two appofite Poems, the one entitled the Cordial ; the other, 

an Eulogium on Britifh Munificence, paying a particular compli- 

ment to the Metropolis. By a Friend to due Subordination. 8vo. 
pp. 124. 2s. 6d. Murray. 

If this writer intended, as he profeffes, to be concife, he has 
ftrangely miffed his zim; for a more lavith wafte of words on little 
meaning we have feldom feen. ‘The author, we have no doubt, loves 
his country ; and he may have good ideas floating in his head: but 
he is fo unfortunate in his method of communicating them, that (we 
apprehend,) his readers, if they have patience to labour through his 
pages, will after all have learned nothing, but that it is very defirable 
that, as he exprefles himfelf, ¢ cordial philanthropy fhould e/ec?rify the 
breaft of every honeft man ;’ and that it would be well, ‘ would thofe 
who poffefs able abilities, have the good fenfe to employ them in abat- 
ing, rather than in fermenting, the paffions and affections of their 
weaker brethren.? What has been faid, and faid again, in a long 
profing addrefs, is faid a third time, and faid a fourth time, in rhimes : 
but in fuch rhimes as none but reviewers will read, and which even 
reviewers cannot criticife. fq 


Art. 54. Love and Truth: in Two modeft and peaceable Letters con- 
cerning the Diftempers of the prefent Times; written from a quiet 
and conformable Citizen of London to Two bufy and factious Shop- 
keepers in Coventry. A new Edition, with Notes and a Preface, 
By Thomas Zouch, M. A. 8vo. pp.70. 2s. Dilly. 1795. 
It is a poor compliment which is paid to the talents of the prefent 

race of authors, when popular pamphlets of the laft century are re- 

publifhed, in hopes of producing an effect which is in vain attempted 
by modern ingenuity and eloquence. The letters here reprinted were 

Originally publifhed in the year 1680, by a writer of fome note, Ifaac 

Walton ; and the piece was certainly very well calculated for the reign 

of Charles II. for it inculcates the moft religious antipathy to the non- 

conformiits, as the authors of all the calamities of the civil war; a 

moft confcientious dread of the heinous fin of fchifm; and avery 

placid fubmiffion to powers divinely ordained both in church and ftate, 

A century, however, has not paffed without making a great change in 

the ideas of men. The bigotry and intolerance of the laft century can- 

not now be revived ; and to keep men in a quiet conformity to the 
eftablifhed religion, and in peaceable fubmiffion to the ruling powers, 
other means mult be adopted than thofe employed in former times, 

Such a republication as the prefent can anfwer no good purpofe. We 

mutt, however, do the editor the juftice to add, that we find more 

liberality in the notes than in the text. 

_ We are glad to learn that Mr. Zouch has juft publifhed a new edi- 
tion of Walton’s Lives, with notes, and a life of the author. ‘The 
work is not yet before us. 


Art. 55. 4 Treatife on Carriages. Comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phactons, Curricles, Whitkeys, &c. with their proper Harnefs. 
In which the fair Prices of every Article are accurately ftated. By 
William Felton, Coachmaker, No. 26, Leather Lane, Holborn. 
Svo. 2 Vols. al. 1s. Boards. Debrett, &e. 1795s / 
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Art. 56. The Supplement to the Treatife on Carriages. Comprehead- 
ing all the neceflary Repairs; the Mode and Terms for hiring ; 
with Inftruétions how to preferve and purchafe all Kinds of Car- 
riages and Harnefs now in Ufe. Containing alfo other ufeful In- 
formation thereon ; with the Prices of every Article annexed. By 
William Felton. 8vo. pp. 124. fewed. Debrett, &c. 1796. . 
The author of this work ingenuoufly difavows all claim to Jiterary 

excellence, confining his endeavours in this refpect to rendering him- 

felf intelligible. As a compofition, indeed, it can merit no higher 
praife, being incorrect and ungrammatical : but thisis not the object : 
utility is its defign; and to accomplifh that end, its accuracy and 
fidelity in regard to /fatement are the points to be examined. Flere, 
however, our powers fail us: we cannot pretend to review coach- 
makers’ bills, Neverthelefs, it is our duty to ftate that Mr. Felton 
gives a very fair proof of his open dealing, in having offered, as he 

informs the public, to fubmit his work in MS. to the judgment of 12 

of the moft reputable coachmakers, and to abide by their decifions. 

To thefe twelve perfons he fent a circular letter to that effect, but 

they took no notice of it. 

Every particular, both as to wholes and parts, refpecting carriages 
and harneffes of all kinds, will be found in thefe volumes ;—from the 
firit ftep in building, to the lait ftroke of finifhing. Aided by the plates, 
the reader may thus underftand the complete formation of a carriage, 
—the price of it altogether, finifhed in various ftyles, or of parts for 
repair or alteration,—the management and care of them, &c. &c. 
Attention, however, is requifite in ftudying thefe volumes ;—in judg- 
me of the whole of any branch of work difcuffed in it, from a con 
fideration of parts, and in not confounding the various patterns, or- 
naments, patents, &c. which make fuch a differeace of price. The 
fubject is in its nature complex. 

As far as we can judge of this publication, (and we have beftowed 
fome attention on it,) we think it well worthy of being in the hands of 
all thofe who are interefted in its defign, and who have leifure and 
patience to beftow on it. We fay patience, becaufe, as we have already 
obferved, it is ‘ in its nature complex,’ and it is in great meafure 
formed of calculations. In the Supplement, which is a very ufeful 
part, Mr. F. expreffes his acknowlegements for ‘ flattering encou- 
ragement,’ which * even exceeds his expectations.’ We are inclined, 
indeed, to conclude that the work is honeft and fair ; for, had it been 
otherwife, it would probably have been oppofed and expofed. The 
refufal of the 12 coachmakers to fanction it is eafily to be underftood, 
on the principle of myftery and concealment which actuates mott 
members of a trade or profeffion. How few in the world are mindful 
of that univerfally true axiom—Honefy is the bef policy! Fair deal- 
ing can never fufter by inveftigation. ‘e 2. 





Art. 57. Impartial Reflections on the prefent Crifis 3 comprized in Four 
Eflays—on the Oeconomy of the prefent Stock of Corn—the Affize 
of Bread—Tithes—and a general Syftem cf Inclofures. With an 
Appendix, containing the Syftem of Inclofures introduced in 1732 
by Arthur Dobbs, Efq. in the Jrith Parliament. By Hervey Vif- 
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count Mountmorres, F.R.S. and M.R.I. A. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

Nicol. 1796. 

Befides the fubjeéts mentioned in the title of this pamphlet, there 
are various addenda; particularly, the copy of a bill brought into 
the Irith parliament by the noble author of thefe reflections, concern- 
ing the ** prefervation of fhrubs and trees.” 

In this patriotic olio, we find fome pointed remarks—on thofe who 
¢ walk like ftar-gazers, till their feet betray them into a ditch, or a 
quagmire ;’ and on ‘ the lazy idle drones, that devour a large por- 
tion of the labours of the fedulous infef.’ It belongs not to us to 
ipeak of thefe matters ; though certainly fuch things are. 

The principal fubjeét—a general inclofure bill—being, at prefent, 
in a ftate of fufpenfe, we fhall not enter into a minute account of this 
interefting pamphlet, but recommend it to the perufal of thofe who 
are more immediately concerned in the fate of that important mea- 


{ure, during the period of its fufpenfion. Mars.-ll: 


Art. 58. 4 Short Enquiry into the Nature of Monopoly and Foreftalling. 
A fecond Edition, confiderably enlarged and amended. With an 
Appendix, on the probable Effect of an A& of the Legiflature to 
enforce the Ufe of a.coarfer Sort of Bread ; and fome Confidera- 
tions on the propofed Plan for the Sale of Corn by Weight. By 
Edward Morris, Efg. Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1796. 

We agree with this learned advocate, that, in ordinary times, dealers 
in corn are an ufeful order of men, tending to equalize the prices of 
grain and to bring a regular fupply to market, and are effentially ne= 
ceflary to a fupply of the capital: but a recent event has proved that, 
in times of {carcity, or during alarms on that account, they have it 
in their power to raife the price to an unnatural height. 

The late remarkable fall in the price of wheat tends to fet afide the 
author’s arguments refpe¢ting the fagacity of the dealers, in the eftie 
mation of the quantity of corn in hand, and their inoffenfivenefs to- 
wards the confumers. To the Bank of England, we believe, and 
not to the dealers in corn, we are indebted for the prefent reduced 
price of the quartern loaf. Nothing but ignorance, or avarice, could 
have led them into the diftrefsful predicament in which they muit at 
prefent ftand. While the farmers and country dealers were enabled 
tocarry on their bufinefs, and to keep back their ftocks from market 
by the affiftance of country bankers, and while other dealers were /up- 
ported, in a fimilar way, on pillars of paper, of a different manufacture, 
the fupply fent to market was {mall, and the price in courfe great :— 
but the farmer’s rent being due, no matter whether to the landlord 
or the country banker,—the dealer’s real capital being infuflicient 
to fupport his ftock in hand,—and the current of paper checked, — 
corn-holders of every clafs were impelled by neceffity to hurry their 
ftocks to market: the confequence is well known. 

We with that we could felicitate the public on this fudden and 
great reduction in the price of wheat: but we have our fears, with 
refpect to its operations, It will doubtlefs put a ftop to the mixture 
of flour which was beginning to prevail: but it is much to be appre- 
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hended that we have oct a fufficient fupply of wheat to fupport us 
through the enfuing fummer. However, as there are, we truft, in- 
ferior grains in fufhicient abundance, no ferious confequence, we hope, 
will follow ; and an immediate advantage will be feaionably reaped. 

The author’s remarks on felling corn by weight do not appear to 
us to be very important. Wheat és in effect old, at prefent, by weight, 
jn moit parts of the kingdom: it is fold nominally by meafure, the 
farmer engaging that it fhall weigh fo many pounds per bufhel :—a 
practice which is better, perhaps, than felling it either by weight or 
meafure, only. 

In a calculation on the fupply of food of which the ftoppage of the 
diftillery deprives the public, the author commits an unpardonable 
error, which we think it our duty to point out : 

‘ The malt diftiliers confume annually from 160 to 290,0c0 quar 
ters of corn, the chief of which is barley and malt. 

« With the refufe of which, with the afliftance of a few peas and 
beans, they fatten 

ftones 
40,000 Hogs, at 25 each, is 750,000 ftones of meat. 
1000 Bullocks 100 each, is 100,000 ditto. 


nt 





850,000 ft. of meat. 





850,000 Stone at 45. iS 170,000 0 oO 
30,000 Hogs’ offal, at 5s. 7500 0 O 
1000 Bullocks’ hides, &c. 3000 0 O 





£.180,500 0 O 
40,000 Quarters of grain fold annually to cow keepers, worth 
5s. per quarter, is ~ - £.10,000 0 0 
Produce in milk and meat - 190,500 0 Oo 


* The revenue paid by the diftillers, the laft feafon of their work- 
ing, amounted to upwards of a million of money.’ 

It is not the whole weight of the bullock and that of his hide which 
are here to be taken into the account. He walks into the diftiller’s 
ftall a full grown animal, and with his hide on! It is only the éz- 
crecfe of weight, arifing from the refufe of the diftillery, which the 
public lofe ; a very inconfiderable lofs compared with the quantity of 








in which is faved by the regulation. : ; 
grain which 1s faved by the regulation Mars. 


Art. 59. 4 Diologue between a Gentleman and a Farmer, on the pre- 
fent high Price of Provifions of all Kinds; wherein it is fet torth 
how the prefent Scarcity arofe, and how it may be in future pre- 
vented. By a Friend to his Country, 8vo. 6d. Arch. 

This dialogue is fuppofed to pafs between a gentleman trade/man in 
town, and a coufin farmer in the country. Their topics are nume- 
rous : religion, politics, fcarcity of provifions, general inclofure, and 
farming. We meet with fome fhrewd remarks, and with others fo 
very dry as to make us doubt whether the dialogue be in joke or 
earnett. ww 
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We reprint the following paflage, in which the reader will find more 
good fenfe than good writing : 

« Farmer. You and I are now drawing to one point ; they are well 
protected ; but then all thefe people employed, mult likewife be well 
kept, and I have endeavoured to point out the way to do it: for if we 
purchate provilions at foreign markets, there goes the cafh ; if we re- 
ceive the money with one hand, and pay it away with the other, we 
are working to no purpoie ; let us ftrive to rarfe all our provifions at 
home, and increafe the number of our people, and fave our money; 
for in the greateft number of hardy people confifts both the internal 
and external ftrength of a nation, Allowing the feafaring people to 
be of the firit utility, yet we fhould remember they were bred, when 
young, at land, and afterwards trained to the fea. 

‘Gent. Now. Farmer, your reafoning carries conviction along 
with it; you have pointed out the way to employ every one, and per- 
vent idlenefs, as that is the forerunner of mifchief; tor if people have 
not work to earn their bread, they muft either ftarve or plunder; but 
by thefe means our country is enriched, and mutit abound in plenty of 
every kind; every individual will vie in induftry ; there will be no 
idle loiterers in barbers fhops, or other idie places, plotting fchemes 
how to live, or framing plans for Government: and I have no doubt 
but the Legiflature will provide good and wholefome laws to prote& 
both liberty and property. 

‘ Farmer. As foon as thefe laws are made for breaking up and en- 
clofing the lands heretofore mentioned, the farmers of this country 
have money, judgment, and abilities to do it, and are ready to 
begin. 

‘ Gent. 1 find that your brother farmers in general ftand high in 
your eftimation. 

‘ Farmer. Yes, Sir; I efteem many of them as very ufeful mem- 
bers of fociety ; but there are great numbers of them I blame exceed- 
ingly, who, though they are honeft, generous, charitable, good, ho- 
{fpitable, and friendly, yet I muft fay they are too much attached to 
their old cuftoms and manner of management, and fo obftinately 
fet their faces again all new inventions and. improvements, that 
even ocular demonitration itfelf is infufficient to convince them of 
their miftaken notions in thefe particulars. 1 could bring many in- 
ftances of this in refpeét to new-invented machines and implements of 
hufbandry, intended to, and, if it had been fairly proved, would have 
been of the greateft public utility ; but through the awkwardnefs of the 
fervants, or the inattention of their matters, who, at the beginning of 
the trial, feemed prepared to pleafe themfelves by its not fucceeding, 
it has too often hitherto failed; and 1 have no doubt but many valu. 
able improvements, as well as ufeful inventions, have by thefe means 
been entirely loft. 

‘ Gent. Now, Farmer, you quite convince me the good of your 
country is your fole aim. But you mutt allow me, in fome degree, 
to take the Farmers parts ; for though | allow great part of whac you 
fay to be true, refpecting their averiion to every fpecies of invention 
and improvement, they are not, in my opinion, fo very blamable as 
you reprefent, I have converfed with feveral very fenfible men on 
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that fubjeét, as well as others well verfed in the bufinefs; and I 
am fully perfuaded, that unlefs fomething of the marvellous or mira- 
culous kind more extraordinary than Baron Van Hake with his manure, 
or the more extraordinary vague Turnip Doctor, or a ftill more ex- 
traordinary impoftor than the well-known Bottle-Conjurer, the whole 
of whofe defigns turned out to be plunder and deception, they are 
really afraid to truft men to their own opinions, and leave the beaten 
track of their anceftors. If the Legiflature could find out a law to 

unifh fuch, it would be found to the full as ufeful as thofe laws 
againtt fwindling and forgery: for if a perfon is robbed, it matters 
not whether it is done by open violence, or by cunning or deception, 
fill it certainly is robbery, though artfully dreffed up like a Mounte- 
bank and Merry Andrew to amufe, and at the fame time to rob and 
deceive.’ 

Until fuch law be inftituted, let not Quvackery, in Farming, nor in 
Phyfic, deter men of fcience from endeavouring to eftablifh fome ra- 
tional principles, by which impofitions may be deteéted. There 
is more merit in preventing crimes than in punifhing them; how- 


ever neceflary the latter may be, Mars } 


Art. 60. Plutarch’s Lives abridged; in which the Hiftorical Parts are 
carefully preferved, and the Comparifons of the refpective Lives 
accurately delineated, Calculated for the Infiruction of Youth. 
By Elizabeth Helme. Svo. pp. 774. 8s. Boards, Scatcherd. 
1795. 

Plotarch’s lives are an eftimable remnant of antiquity: but, while 
we with the original work to be preferved in the ftate in which it is hap- 
pily come down to our hands, we think it may admit of a contracted 
tranflation. The mere Englifh reader, it may be fuppofed, will be 
tired with fome of the details of this eminent writer. His narrations, 
it is true, as is here remarked, are blended with mythology, at times 
with repctitions, or with fubjects rather foreign to the publications of the 
heroes whom he celebrates. The fuperftition or ignorance of fo great 
a mind as that of Plutarch is indeed ufeful, by convincing us how re- 
quifite Divine revelation is to the ftate of mankind: but this is, 
among others, a part of the work which may be retrenched. It is, 
however, highly probable, from fome of his writings, though he does 
not intimate it and might, perhaps, be infenfible to it, that he had re- 
ceived a degree of light, on fubjects of religion, from Chriltianity ; 
which during his time had made a confiderable progrefs. Inftruétive 
and valuable as Plutarch’s collection is, on different accounts, the cha- 
ra€ters which he prefents are often, if not generally, to be regarded 
rather as warnings than as models of imitation. From the whole, 
feveral ufeful conclufions are to be drawn, and in particular lives we 
meet with illuitrious a€tions, noble fentiments, and inftances of wife 
and virtuous condu& : but how are they intermixed with glaring vices 
and atrocious crimes! What a deficiency of real, or of worthy, princi- 
ple! There are evidentand powerful reafons for guarding the young 
mind in a perufal of the works of this nature. 

The lady, who offers the prefent performance to the public, has Ja- 
boured to render it buth ‘ agreeable in the clofet, and ufeful for femi- 
paries of education.” What acquaintance fhe may have witb the ori- 
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ginal language, we prefume not to determine: this abridgment is 
plainly formed from extant tranflations: by looking into thofe which 
were made and publifhed by feveral gentlemen now upwards of a cen- 
tury ago, we find them to be the volumes which are here contratted. 
If we may judge, by the few inftances which we have been able to 
compare, they are very confiderably reduced. The language might in 
fome inftances be improved: but the book, we doubt not, will prove 


initructive and acceptable to numerous readers. H 


SERMONS on the GENERAL FAST. See the laft Rev. 
Art. 61. Preached at Whitby. By the Rev. T. Watfon. 8vo. 1s. 


Murray. 

From the text, If. li. 1g. the preacher inculcates the perfuafion 
that divine judgments are occafionally inflicted on mankind as a pu- 
nifhment for their fins:—hence the neceflity of repentance. The ex- 
ample of France is, as ufual, fet up to our view; and the exifting 
miferies of that nation are afcribed to the wickednefs of the people, 
and efpecially to their apoftacy from religion, both in fentiment and 
practice. Perhaps, however, it would be no more than bare juftice to 
take into the account the depraved ftate of the religious eftablifhment in 
France at the time of the revolution ; and toconfider how much reafon 
the philofophical doubters of that country might have to queftion whether 
any change, from the ecclefiajtical impofitions and deplorable fuperflition 
to which the French had been fo long fubjected, (under the facred 
name of religion,) could be greatly for the worfe. ‘The experiment, 
however, has proved a dreadful one; and fuch as, we hope, will 
never be repeated in any part of the world. 


Art. 62. The Influence of Religion on National Profperity. Preached in 
the Welt Church, Aberdeen, March 10, 1796, the Day appointed 
for the General Faft. By William Laurence Brown, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of Mariichal College at Aberdeen. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 
An excellent commentary on the ‘Text, ‘* Blefled is the nation whofe 

God is the Lord,’’ Pf. xxx. 12. After having itated the important 

dce€trine of aPartTicuLaR PRovibENCsE, the Preacher thews the 

effects of religion and virtue, or their contraries, on national as well 
as individual felicity; in order to fx on our minds, not a fuperficial 
and tranfitory, but a deep and Jatting impreffion of this Great 

Trutu, —fuch as will have, he trufts, an effectual influence on our 

lives, Werepeat, it is an excellent dilcourfe. 

SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 63. Occajfoned by the Death of Alexander Chriftie, E/q. of Town- 
field, late chief Magiftrate of Montrofe; containing fome Obferva- 
tidns on the Progrefs of religious Knowledge in Scotland, and on 
Mr. Paine’s ** Ageof Reafon.’’ By a Layman. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 
By the dedication prefixed to Mr. Thomas Chriftie of London, 

(fon of the deceafed,) we find that the name of the layman is James 

Wardrop; and, if all laymen could preach like him, diffenters might 

difcharge their regular paftors, and annihilate the diitin¢tion of clergy 

and laiety among them ;—a diftinction which Mr, Frend condemns in 
his lait pamphlet as highly inconfiftent with their principles. The fen- 
fible author of this difcourfe draws a picture of the ieligion, or rather 
of the irreligion, of Scotland,—laments the progrefs of infidelity, -- 
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condemns * The age of reafon,’’—and reprefents the deceafed as a 
man whofe charager and behaviour were peculiarly calculated to fix 
the mind of men on the pure doctrines of the gofpel. Mr. W. is a 
mott ftrenuous Unitarian, and he commends Mr. Chriftie for his zeal 
jn adhering to and propagating Unitarian principles. Mo.; 


Art. 64. he Chriftian’s Duty to God and the Conftitution: preached 
at the Meeting-houfe at Ludlow, Nov.1,1795. By J.H. Prince, 
Preacher of the Gotpel m London. 8vo. 6d. Parfons. 

This fermon was preached extemporé, and afierward drawn up from 
the preacher’s recolleGtion, with neceflary correftions and additions : 
ftill, however, it retains the ufual character of extemporary dilcourfe, 
tritenefs of thought, redundancy of amplification, and inelegance of 
language. ‘The author endeavours to prop up the old edifice of paf- 
five obedience with the buttrefles of fcripture-quotations. Under e/evex 
heads, he enumerates the ** things which are Cefar’s;’? and afficns 
Jfeven reatons for implicit fubmifiion to the higher powers ; the firft of 
which, that it is the command of God, being clearly eftablifhed, would 
have fuperceded the neceffity of mentioning the reft, as effe€tually as 
the firft of the seventy reafons given in a court of juftice for the abfence 
of a witnefs—viz ; that he was dead. From along quotation in verfe, 
we conclude that the author is fond of rhimes: but his tafte in poetry 
is not very refined. E. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE, 

We have received a very polite letter from Sir Richard Mufgrave, 
Bart. of Dublin, accompanying a corre&ed Dublin edition of his pam- 
phlet on the prefent ftate of England and France, lately printed ¢ in- 
correctly’ in London. Having compared the two editions, we find 
little to add to the account which we have already given of the work, 
(fee our laft No. p. 455.) and, we are forry to fay, no rea/on to alter 
our opinion of it. We obferve feveral corre&ions, properly fo called, 
but few additions of any confequence. The mott material infertion is 
a paffage relative to the law of treafon as fettled in 1695, which pro- 
vided that two lawful witneffes {wearing to overt acts fhould be required, 
in order to conviction, With this provifion Sir Richard is much dif- 
fatisfied ; for he is defirous that the Jaw in England fhould have re- 
mained as it was before, when ove witnefs was fufficient, and as it {till 
is in Ireland, This opinion we fhall leave entirely to the reader’s con- 
fideration: we cannot think it neceflary to controvert it. 

The paffage at the conclufion of the pamphlet, which we extrafed 
in our lait Review, remains unaltered; exccpt that, after having faid 
that the French armies on the Rhine can never re-aflemble, it is ad- 
ded +‘ in as great force as before.” Our objeciions to the whole paf- 
fage remain, at /eaf?, § in as great force as before.’ G.2. 





A. Z.’s laft favour was reccived, 
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The letter of J. H. of Edinburgh remains, with others, for notice 
in our next Number. 








In the laft Review, P- 452. I. 5. for ¢ Suttures,’ r. Sutures. P. 472. 
1. 23. for * Tiemdean’, r. Tiedeman. 
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